11 

brute, usinj? freedoiTi as the more means of animal enjoyment 
. . . their intelligence is quite limited" (16:18). Another 
Anglo Critic wrota that the Mexicans of Texas are 'Wery 
ignorant and degraded, and generally^ speprking timid and 
irresolute'^ (16 '21). **In the hands of enterprd'sSng-^'people/* 
wrote Dana "what a country this might be!" (16;;26) "The 
southern races must be renovated and a -new vigor infused 
intd them, and the United States is the officin a gentium 
lor the New Continent" (16;27). Thus some authors crita.cized 
Chicxmos for being half-breGdi:5 , however, if the Anglo was 
one of the breeds, it was all right. No wonder the Native 
Americans always thought of the "pale face" as speaking 
with a "forked tongue." Many of these f.eelings by authors 
still persist today — still pointing to the vSpanish-speaking 
person as being the problem — even though the 'Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 guaranteed these people their 
culture, language, religion— and surprisingly, their 
property. Yet, Burma, only yesteryear ^aid, "Spanish- 
speaking minority groups have been an ^r^erican social 
problem for a good port,ion of the nation *s histox\y" (6:Ch.l). 

A clash^in values lias existed for many, ma^hy ^ 
years. Speaking very generally,' Mexicans are oriented 
toward the present more than to the future. They enjoy 
life day by day and believe the <Snd and object of work 
is leisure and pleasure (a view which has recently been 
reaffirmed by those who repudiate the American "rat 
race"). Americans, on the other hand, are future oriented 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study wjCs to investigate the 
-perceptions of the school system hold by selected Chicane 
children, their parents, selected school personnel, and 
the power structure (i.e., school board members, council- 
men, etc.). To carry out this investigation, two Texas 
schoo.1 districts of equal characteristics and size, having 
.4i^ja.v-s^Gh-ica44cx-eai.rollmiml^^ 



faculty and administration that reflected the student 
Wposition and one that did not. Fifteen 6th grade 
Chicane children randomly gelecte^ and their parents were 
interviewed. In addition, 15 teachers and administrators, 
as well as part of the community power structure were 
interviewed. Similar procedures wore employed with both 
school districts. By using the techniques of questionnaires 
and Interviews on these selected groups, it was hoped- 
that certain factors associated A-ith lack of academic 
achievement of Chicane children would be identified. In 
the process, the Chieano value system, culture, family, 
self-concept and actual scholastic achievement were examined 
vis-a-vis the Anglo chi.ld;.. 

There are over ten million Chicanes in the United 
States todny. with over 75 percent lavinij, in the Southwest. 
Most ot the Chicanes are" of Nahautl stock with the incursion 



of some- European, prlnclpaU> SpanisU, blood. Since thi^ 
end of the .Mexican-Anievican War. thcso pooplo have beco.m^ 
a poor and exploited minorUy withi n the ^doni.i nant Ai-glo 
society. Spanish ha« bedn their vernacular language. How- 
over, speaking Spaui?.,h has boon discouraged and sometimes 
cruelly quashed in the schooLs of the Southwest.. As a 
result of this situation, a great number of people communi- 
cate in i^-o languages and speak neither English nor 
Spanish very well., This prevailing attitude toward 
Chicanos- typifieo an Anglo attitude that somhow points to 
the Chicane culture as sub.standard. ^ 
li^stinFp^bTid^s^h^^^^^ 



and requirements of Chicane pup^^Ls and consequently, a 
significant number are under-ajiieving. According to the 
U. S. Corrmiission on Civil Rigttts, the Chicane child 
achieves lower than his Blactf or Anglo counterpart. At 
the 4th. 8th and 12th grade^. the proportion of Chicane 
students reading be]ow grade level is generally twice as 
large MS the proportion of ' Anglo children. Moreover, there 
is a growing concern thaf teachers and administrators have 
not only been unwilling to examine their own stereotyped views 
of culturally different students, but have rather naively 
blamed the lack of achievement of these pupils on a 
variety of deficits. These deficits, that the dominant 
culture perceives as unalterable include cognative,' linguis- 
tic, .social-clas.. negative self-esteem, family-influence, 
and culture contrary, to the values of the Hchool. As a 
result of this, the chief target of change has been the 
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chiia.,^ Thoro hus been it lack oJ' wi llingnc-ss to exan.Lno 
iufititutvonal aspects of the school or Bchool poi'sonnel 
as coniributinR factors to the CJitcano's lack of achieve- 
ment 

This investigation uncovered si[i*nii icant differences 
in values, roJe-concepts, self and famili al-concGpts , as 
possible factors that Influence the educational behavior 
and achieveniont of Chicano children; 

Findings led to the conclusion that lack of achieve- 
ment among Chicano children is attributed to various sources 
of conflict between them and the school. Chicano cliildren 
have resisted the conventional school and dominant culture 
by retaining their language, culture, identity, and by not 
allowing themselves to be. absorbed by the. dominant society. 
Some Anglo misconceptions and stereotypes remain in the 
schools today that overtly or inadvertently damage Chicano 
children. 

■ This study suggests the following recommendations: 

(1) The language, history and culture of the 
Chicano must become an integral part of the total edudational 
process . 

(2) Chicanes must be fully represented rn all 
decision-making positions. 

(3) The curricula must • revised to mo.;t the 
needs of al] the children of the schools. 

For the above rocommendutions to be accomp] i J^hed , 
the throe IcrvuLs of governments, local, state, and federal 
must be coordinated to work together so as to bring c.l)Out 
the nocdod chanp;es. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



A. A Short History of the Chicano-s 



Even before one can discuss education aiu: the Clncano 
child, we must identify the people generally, but not .always, 

referred to as the Chicaaos, What is the etyrrjoloi;y of 

1 
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Chicanes? Where do they come from? Where do tliey live? 

Who are they, thes^ people who come in all .shades 
and sizes from very light to very dark complexionb and very • 
sma]3 to very tall in height^? Who are these people with 

naturally straight and curly\ black hair or with naturally 

\ ^ 

red, brunette, or blonde hair*? Vlho are these people that 

i 

have dark or light brown eyes; or green, hazel or|blue eyes? 

Who are they , th^e ^people who are expecied as a rule 
to speak and understand the Spanish language but often 

range from truly bilingual bicultur'al to monolingual in 

\ 

English? Who are these people who speak an archaic form 
of dialectic frontier Spanish but also speak ''Chuco'' style? 

The answer to these questions is as complcjx as the 
definition of what is an American. Chicanes themselves 
find it difficult to define who they\aro. Many say am 
a Mexican-American/' otlK}rs vSay am an American of 
Mexica^i descent.* Others call themse]\ves ''Latins,'' 
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A* Spi^ni-fiii* speaking, Americans,'' "Spanish iuirnamcci," or o\'on 
"American Mexican," with or ^without .the hyphen- ' StilJ' 
..others call themselves the "Bro)V'n peoiTle," "Raza do Bron^:o,"' 
or^iaza Cosmica." E^ich term espressos a particular phiJo- 
sophy or an attitude regarding? selI-idi-)u4J.f±cut ion,; To 
consider Chicanes a homo{ceneous^group with a 'given; set of 
characteri.-,t ics aAd quaiitios is therelore to ^stereotype. 
The Chicanes even though often thought by, many people th'uL - 
they all caiije I'roin Ivlexlco, actually didn't. One must 
remember X^nixt Texas and the SouLhwest were colonized and 

se ttle d lon ^ before ihore wa.s a United States oi' Jior tli 

Arrierica anil a Republic of Mexico. lUindreds. of thousands,. 

of Chicanas\ today are\ desc^ndents of the founding; Iberians, 

/ 

Spanish, and native Indians of the Southwest and Texas. 

/ 

These people and their cft^sceiidents never crossed the border 

between the United States and Mexico. „ On the contrary, the 

border crossed them after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 

1848.* Likewise, some people think all Chicanes are descen-- 

dents 'of the Aztec-Mayan and other Native Mexican Indian 

Nation. .Many Chicanes are, but one must remember that to 

Spain, the oVlV good Indian was a converted, civilized 

\ \ 
citizen of the empire assimilated into" the ^^;nainstr.^a)T^ of 

the Hispanic American Society. Consequently^ hundreds 

of missions were established throughout Northern Mexico, 

Texas, and the Southwest for the assimilation of tlie Indians. 

% 

^ ^Treaty between Unitc^d States and M(7xico si/rned afl/^r 
the Mexican War. 
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The mission Indians and their descendents are^ very much a 
part of the people called Chicanes today. 

For the above given reasons, the stereotype belief 
that all Chicunos have a ''grandinother that came from ^pain** 
is not true either. 

* 9* 

The etymology of the Chicarip is just as complex as 

! 

where they came from. In nmny cases, ' ds oa their 

philosophy and historical cultures ana ^ ,Kground. As ' 
Octavio I. Romanq-V says: ''Cholos, Pacho*?, Pachucos, 
Chicanes, Mexicanos, Hispanos, Spanii^h surnamed people, 
Mexican Ajjvericans. Many labels. Because this is such a 
.complex population, it is difficult to ^give one label to 
them all. And probably the 1 irst to resist sue h*" an effort 
would be these people themselves, for «uch a monolithic 
treatment would violate the very pluralistic foundation 
upon which their historical philosbphres have been based"' 
(3S:44--45). . 

For purposes of th^is paper, the author has chosen 
to use the term "Chicanes*' as synonymous with Mexican 
American, Spanish speakers of Mexican descent, Latin 
American, Spanish Americans, or any other term used today 
to identify this particular population. However, the author 
like Professor Roman-V, strongly advocates and believes 
in the pluralism of this country. We are all indiyidua^s 
and should remain free to^^lioose whajtever aJtornatives we 
^;ant — as per our Declaration of "Ijadejpendence "All men are 



C3>er?fted\iqual and endowed by their create^r with certain 
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InalieniabTo rights . 



lifG, liberty and the pursuit of 



happiness, .''^^r--^ . Dr . RomaiiQ's concluding statement on the 
above aa'ticl(.* states: 



If the day should over come when all of these 
De^plc are wijljnply subsumed under one label or 
janupr, when tliey align themselves only under one 
philor.ophy, on that day, finally, thoy will have 
becoinj totally and irrevocably Americanized, On that 
day, th'^ir historical alternatives and freedoms in 
personal ohoiL:e of lil'e-^styles, and their diversity, 
will have boon permanently entombed in the histories 
of the past ( :]8..45) . 

The Chicanes are the second largest minority in this 

country. ^They constitute better than 5 percent of the total 

o 

population or better than 10 million people. Approximately 



70 percent of those people are concentrated in the south- 
western states of the United States — California, Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texa's. They make up the largest 
minority group in the schools of- this region, they comprise 
nearly 20 percent' of the total enrollment. More than 
four-fiftiis are in two states; California and Texas. However 
Chicanes constitute more of the eni^ollment (40 percent) 
in New Mexico than in any other state (27:59-64), 

The genesis of the Chicano goes back to 1521. On 
that date the Chicano was born. The inscription from a 
monument at Plaza De Las Tres Culturas, Mexico City,, states 



heroicamente defend^ido por Cuahtemoc 
cayo Tlaltelolco en poder de Hernan Cortes 

No fue victoria ni derrota — 

fuo el doJoroso nacimiento del pueblo Mestizo 

quo OS el Mexico he hoy. 



(On August 13, 1521, the city of Tlaltelolco, despite a 



it as fol lows : 
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heroic dol'onso by Cu;ihtt>moc, wrts taken by Hernando Cortez. 
It was noitlior- a victory nor n dei'o:it bal the .sorrowful 
birth a'l' the Mesti:^''o people who are Ibe Liexlcuu nation of 
today. ) (10:28^29) 

The Chicano peopie, La lb , are plain "{j^cmUo" 
(people), ojton L'ori^otton people in our own Vand who have 
been the undorprivi lo;;od of tliis society for gener^utions . 
Peihaps as often said, we are destined to inherit the earth 
in the goL>pol sen.se— -as \the oj}presrjcd and poor. Throuf^hout 
our history, we have, expo;; iejicc-d every form of huiuan bonda,i:e 
and destruction pos.sibJe^. It sta.rted in Mexico by tlie 
invading armies of forei^^n })owerS'an(l continues in this 
country — not quite over today. In :\:exico, the stin^jing 
curse^ and plaintive lament is one and the same; I'Viva 
Mexico, hij'js de la Chingada!" (bong live Mexico, sons of 
the Violated One.) Yet, in spite of all this destruction and 
violation, never defeated. These people have refused to die 
or be conquered — they truly have endured — to this .very day 
(10:29). The birth Of the mestizo also placed Mexico under 
Spanish rule for the next three centuries. The Spaniards 
intermarried with the Indians and allowed them to be 
baptized as Roman Catholics. However, the Indians and the 
offsprings of these marriages were never considered equal 
by the Spanish Society. The offspriii^^^ of this marriage 
was the first Chicano/ The Society was th^n structured to 
place wliites in positions of i^nvc^r and authority while 
mixed bloods and Indians were rank(^d at the very bottom. So 
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the Chicjino made his enLrance to socic^ty at the very 
bottom of the pile. This structured rac/aal hierarchy was 
to last. till 1810, when tho revoU i onary ctry ' Indepondonci,aI 
;Que mueran los Gachupino.s : ( Intlopendoncp Death to the 
white Spanish devil!) wa.'- heard ai] ovt^r iMoxico (25:3). 

The Aztecs pa.ssod ot) niuch"" lii siory and kno\vledp;o to 
our ancestors. They were excollenl ai'chi tects? , city planners, 
artists, craftsmen and 8tr.tes!>ion v V.'hon tho Spaniards first 
saw Tenochtitlan (capitol of the Aztoc enipii-fO thoy 
exclaimed, "Are not the things we see a dream?:-' (:^0;232) 
Much more of tho history could be known today (for it was all 
written down) but for the book-burning, anti-pagan zea] ^ 
of the Christian priests who ordered the destruction of 
entire libraries after the Conquest (10:;33). 

The Southwest was explored and colonize'd by a 
combination of mestisfo Spanish, and Indian pioneers. When 
Cabeza de Vaca returned to Mexico City and told the incredible 
tales of the fabled Seven Cities of Cibola and the Golden 
Quivera, Coronado fol'^owed Cabeza de Vaca and explored 
what is now Arizona, Texas,. Now Mexico^ Colorado, and Kansas. 
All this area was considered part of Aztlan by the Aztecs — 
where they had first come ^frorn. These explorations we^e for 
more kingdoms and empires to conquer and pillage, but /the 
explorers found only rugijed mountains, deserts, unen)vdn[j 
plains, and unfriendly Indians (2;:41-^G7). The Indiahs the 
explorers found were considered snvaj^es but t.hese "Ravages" 
were shrewd enough to keep the gold-hungry conciu istado res 
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on a never ending chase for the kingdoms of gold for years. 
'*Mas alia/' the Indians kept saying about the fabled 
cities.- "More over in that direction," the Indians would 
tell them, just don't stop and do to us what you did to our 
brothers in Mexico. But by this time, the stage had been 
set for a future settlement by men more inclined to vard 
colonization than conquest. The plan by the Spanish was 
to build a line of defense to protect a central colony in 
New Mexico with outposts in California, Arizona, and Texas.- 
Eventually, the region would be integrated into the rest of 
the country. Juan df. Onate and a large group of pioneers 
settled New Mexico in 1598. In 1609, Santa Fe was founded. 
It is the oldest state capitol in the United States. In 
the west coast, present day California and Arizona, the 
Jesuit Eusebio Kino pionoerod the settlement including 
Baja California. Texas was settled in the area of present 
day Nacogdoches and San Antonio. In California, Fray 
Junipero Serra and other Franciscan pioneers established a 
series of twenty-one missions from San Diego t(y San Francisco- 
and two pueblos — San Jose and Los Angeles — were also 
established. These impressive achievements of colonization 
from Texas to California were established by Mexicanos- 
espanoles, a people who had synthesized two bloods — Spanish 
and Indian. These were the Chicanes of yesteryear (10:36-37). 

^ The'mestizo influence permeates every aspect of life 
and thought in the Southwest — in the o(^nomy, customs, laws, 
place names, speech, and architecture. 'When the first 
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Anglos arrlv(?d in the area, thoy found not a wildcM^noss 
but a land settled and cixdlizea by the people who hnd come 
north Tvom Mexico. Those were to teach the Anglo new- 
comers about mining, sheep » cattle-raising, and irrij::ated 
farniini-^y Since the sixteenth century, Mexicans had been 
minini; silver and gold and centuries later would teach the 
forty-niners in California how to prospect for gold and 
instruct thorn on the main principles of mining law. The 
cattle and sheeo ifidustries in the Southwest were built 

, .on cciituries of nccumul ated knowledfre and labor ol"^ 

/ 

Mexicans whose Spanish fiithcvs had brought 'the first sheep 
\ 

and cattle to the new world. The American sheepherdcr, 

- \ 

cowboy, and rancher contx^ibuted nothing original Lo the 
development of these industries in the Soutnwest. Irri*- 
gated farming was aLso a distinctively Spanish-Mexican- 
Indian contribution. The Moors taught the Spaniards how 
to irrigate arid land, and in turn the Spaniards brought 
this knowledge to Mexico where they learned even more from 
the Indians. The first irrigation systems in the Southwest 
were Mexican-^e^panol in origin (33:1-11). Besides the 
sheep and cattle, these pioneers brought goats, horses, 
pigs, cats, and barnyard fowl. The first harvests of 

pears, peach^\s, apples, citrus, cherries, grapes, dates, 

^, 

almonds, and walnuts came from their labor. Even Spanish- 
's. 

Mexican laws were incorporated into Anglo law. In fact, a 
\ Lexicon can easily be compiled listing the Spanish words 

used in the Anglo everyday speech ( 23::349-353 ) . Anglo 

\ 
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Amc»r leans would Jatcr make their own invaluable contribu- 
tions, but, when they arrived in the Southwest in the 
ninotconth century, they found a people waiting for them 
who had tained a barren and forbidding wilderne^ss and had 
made it produce bejy'ond the wildest dreams. Millions of 
Chicanes living in the Southwest today are the direct 
de.sccndent.s of these first pioneers (10:37-38). 

During th^ beginning of the nineteenth century, most 
1 ♦ 

Aixglos believed |n the doctrine of Manifest Destiny and ■ 
were ready to occupy the entire continent to the Pacific 
Ocean — conquering everything and everyone in their path.\ 

\ 

Mexico had just won her independence and was internally \^ 
woakv?ned by political and economic upheavals. With the 
purchase of Louisiana, United States took a contiguous , 
position witli Mexico. Luis de Onxs, Spanish minister to 
Washington, reported to the viceroy in Mexico in 1812 that 
he knew, from very reliable SQurces, that the ^'ultimate 
ambition of the, United States was to extend its boundaries 
to the Rio Bravo (Rio Grande) and to the Pacific" (22 :279). 
Eventually, this led the American government to provoke 
a war of aggression and imperialism against Mexico. During 
all this time, the United States peJ^mitted its people to 
illegally immigrate into Mexican terVitory. In an attempt 
to stop this, in 1819, the two counti^ies agreed on a treaty.- 
the Adams-Onis Treaty. It stipulated that in exchange for 
Florida, Americans would stay out of Texas, This lasted as 
Ibng as it 1 or)k the ink of the pnct to dry. \ The illegal 
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flow ol immigrants dicln*t oven slow down. Coutlnuod disf^uised 
white racism led finally to an all-out war between the- two"^ 
coun tries ^ They ^also rationalized tiuibisoqucnt i n just icos 
committed against the Chicane people. 

The prevailing American attitude toward- Mexicans was 
revealed in the distorted and prejudiced accounts of lite 
in the Southwest penned by .several notable Amci'icaiu:, such as 
James Ohio Pattic, Thomas Jefferson Fijrnharn, Richard Henry 
Dana, and Mary Austin llolley. They v/rote highly jndgmentod 
reports of the Mexican people, their institutions, tradtcicjns, 
values, dress, education, politics, and women. EverythinL^ 
Mexican way held up to a severely critical and unfavorable 
lip:ht (19: 14-17). Some of these writers, neither knew the- 
people they were writing about nor cared for them.^ Ignor- 
ance and bias were their basis for their writings,. Others 
wrote with the ulterior motives of rousing Americans to invade'' 
the Southwest as a justification for the invasion of Texas 
which was then taking place. All along, the theme was the 
same — the superiority of the Anglo race, to the Mexican; that 
Mexicans were inferior due to their mixed blood; that the 
Mexican people would greatly profit from being conquered 
and controlled by socially and culturally superior Anglos. 

This philosophy is still believed and practiced by many to 

\ 

%his very day. 

\ *'The half-breed as might be expected," wxVote 

Fa^nham, "exhibits niuch of the Indian countenance, the Ksmall 
twijikling pica-cing eyes, the laziness and filth of a free 
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brute, uslnj^ rreedOiii as the inorQ means of animal enjoyment 
. . . thoii^ into! 1 j4^onc(? is quite limiled" (16:18). Another 
Anglo Critic wrote that the Mc^xicans of Texas are. "very 
ignorant and de^jradcd,^ and generally spcprking timid and 
irresolute" (^0 -21). "In the hands of enterprdsS ng*<peop] " 
wrote Dana "whuL a country this might be!" (1G:2G) "The 
southern races must bo j'enovated and a new vipor infused 
into? them, and the United States is the oTf ic i na r:on t Lum 
lor the Ne\v Continent" (16:27). Thus .some authors criticized 
Chicanes Tor being half-brecd;r> , however, if the Ang'lo was 
one of the breeds, it was all right. No wonder the Native 
Americans always thought of the "pale face" as speaking 
with a "forked tongue." Many of these f.eelings by authors 
still persist today — still pointing to the Spanish-speaking 
person as being the problem — even though the 'Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 guaranteed these people their 
culture, language, religion— and surprisingly, their 
property. Yet, Burma, only yesteryear isaid, '^Spanish- 
speaking minority groups have been an American social 
problem for a good port;,ion of the nation^s history" (6:Ch.l). 

A clash^in values bas existed for many, ma^hy ^ 
years. Speaking very general ly Mexicans are oriented 
toward the present more than to the future. They enjoy 
life day by day and believe the dnd and object of work 
is leisure anil pleasure (a view which has recently been 
reaffirmed by those who repudiate the American "rat 
race"). Americans, on the other hand, are fut-uro oriented 
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and believe that hard work is synonymous with virtuous 
living. When the An^jlos t(x^k over, there was no effort to 
integrate the good of one value system with the other. The 
Chicano values would be ignored or, in direct clashes, 
obliterated (19:283). 

There were many Anglos who took pride in demo- 
cratic institutions and ideals. However, they envied the 
possessions of the aristocratic Chicane society of New 
Mexico and Caliiornia. From President Polk on down to 
the lowest Yankee squatter and interloper— all were 
determined to take it from the Chf canos by any means 
necessary-and they did. When it came to taking land and 
wpalth from the Chicanos, they "soon forgot their demo- 
cratic ideal.s of due process and equal protection under 
the law. 

The Treaty of ,Guada] upe-Hidalgo ended the war 
between the United States and Mexico. If was signed on 
' February 2, 1848. Mexico had little choice— her capital 
was occupied by American troops, nor provinces overrun 
by the enemy, and internally, the Mexican government wasl 
torn asunder by political factions (24:71-101). The heart 
of the agreement is compressed into articles 5, 8, 9, and 10. 
Article 5 stipulated that the boundary between the two 
nations would be shifted so that half of Mexico (California. 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, part of Utah, and 
Nevada) would become American tevrlLory. In return, the 
united States agreed to pay Mexic:> filtoen million dollars. 
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ArLiclo.s 8 and 9 deal with the ri^ht of Mexicans who would 
remain with the couquorod lands. And Article 30, which 
stipulfited that ^^rants would be valid, was dropped by the 
United Statos at a later date. One wonders if such an agree- 
ment could bo handled like this today — say between Israel 
and rp:ypt or Jordan? 

Articles 8 and 9, as sun)mar Ized by Professor Rivera 
(20:185) included these rightsr 

1. Freedom from harassment that attempts to iorce 
Mexicans to give up their personal possessJions — land, 
property, £j:oods . 

2. Exemption from taxation resulting from the sale 

of property that can be traced to the original inhabitant, 

3. Protection under the United States Const i. tution 
"and all subsequent legislatioHv 

4. Guaranteed equal treatment and equal protection 
under the .law. > 

5. Freedom of religion and religious property. 

6. Protection of culture which included language,-'^*' 
clothing, murnc, food, and anything that could reasonably 
be construed as culture. 

7. Recognition of their land titles except as 
limited by protocol. 

8 . Protocti on against state , municipal , or terri- 
torial ordinances that violate these rights. 

This treaty has nt3ver been honored by the United States. 

i 

With the exception of freiodom of religion, the guarantees 
have been flagrantly violated from the day the treaty w^as 
signed. The treaty was actually a fitting testimony to 
the motives and ambitions of the United States — an illegal 
and unau thori /,c^d agreement which led only to double dealing 
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and hypocrisy, Tho troaty had a real test when\gold was 
discovered in Calirornia. The Chicanos quickly \learned that 
they had no ri|;-hls undnr Ihejtreaty — the apparent policy of 
the United Slates war^ to inviVe all the citizens into the 
newly annexed territory wlthou t\r5(fard to the rights of 
the Chi(*anos to the land, and property (19:296). To add 
insult to injury, the' signers of the treaty not only- 
forfeited an empire to the United States, but were unawa^re^ 
that gold had been discovered in California nine days 
before the treaty was signed (5:10). 

Toduy, the education of the Chicanos is still very 
tragically and woefully inadequate. The reasons lie buried 
deep in the past. All Mexicans were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Guada Lupe-Hidalgo l^liat^their education would be 
protected, an education suited to the distinct .cultural 
and linguistic needs of the children. Yet, from the 
beginning of gringo rule, no Spanish language instruction 
w^s ever adequately provided (39:224-228). It has often 
been said that the coining of the Anglo ushered in the age 
of public school education for all children. Such a 

statement should be amended to sta^e *'all children except 

/ 

Mexicans.'' The American public Sifihool system did nothing 

/ 

for Mexican children. One searches in vain to find Spanish 

surnames on public school roll.y in the Southwest after the^ 
* *. 

war. Everything Mexican or Spanish -related is completely 
omitted. The Mexican children were discouraged from 
attending by the failure to provide them proper instruction. 
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a rosult, many paro'uts kcut thoir chiJdron at home. This 
i$ the genc^sls of the Chicano high school dropouts and 
f lunkours—pushouts ol today (I0'49)v 

In lH5b the Bureau of £^ublic Instruction in CalUornia 

e 

ordered that all schools must l;oach cxclu.sively in English 
( ip:2n5-22S) . By tho 3860\^. all states ot the Southwcbt haa 
laws that niundated that all public school instruction 
would bo taught in English. Texas rescinded this sauio .la^v 
in 1969! ^ - - 

or the groat numbc^r of Chic^mps that live in th*^ 
Southwest today, it is estimated that over one third are 
direct; descondents of Mexicans who were residents of the 
West and Southwest prior to 1848, The other two-- thirds, 
most are recent immigrants or else first and second- 
generation Americans. • There have been throe large waves of 
migrants from Mexico. The first one took place in 1910. 
This was when Mexico was going through its groat political- 
social upheaval . The United States encouraged this immi- 
gration because of the need for agricultural labor' created 
by World War I. During the 1920' s, there was a second wave 
of migration. It is estimatecii that between 1910 and 1930, 
over 1,000,000 Mexicans emigrated to the United States. 
After World War II, a third group came to the United States, 
attracted once more by the agricult,ural labor market.. Those 
waves were highly encouraged by the United States and many 
of tho already minimal qualifications were waived tor^increase 
tho migration, Jt wa.s those laborers who established tho 
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great ugricult iir;il industi^y c/f tho Sail Joaquin, IiapeTial, 
St^lt Rivor^ Mor'oila and Rio Granda vaHoys. Tlie. foriituda 
of tho^/e pcopJ(^ and their contributions to the pro<;ro.ss oT 
these areas is nuver mentioned much loss .spelled out A.n our 
h^tfcjtoj'y books> (K^:7-3 3).. It muyL also bc^ numtionod here 
that to a lar[i;o nuinb<3r of Moxicnn.s this has never been the 
cultural and psycholoj^i a 1 wrench fA'c^r*eral ly aasociuled with 
misa;iat^^ Many simply consider i i ca "returning?;," an 
attitude which has existed arnon^; M(.'xacans tor centuries. 
For example, many Call Corriiu famriios' considered theriselves 
to be residents of both CaliCoruJUS (Baja and Altn),, Today, 
too, many Mexicans continue to hold to llii3 attitude. 
Many have residences at both ^Kies of the border; many work 
in one country and live in the oth(:?r, re^^.a vdl ess ot^ their 
nationality. ' ^ 

It must be mentioned here %lso that when the great 
Depression came, the government adopted, tho simple and 
cheap expediency of deporting iMexican laborers. Carloads' 
p£ them were sent back to Mexico — in thouf-^ands of cases • 
overlooking their legal rights. In the enforced exodus, 
many who were United States citize^is by rij^ht of birth were 
summarily deported. The criterion that \v[is generally used 
was one of visual ident if i cation or stereotype. 

Diiring tho third and last wave of immigration, tho 
two countries signed an agreement, popularly called LoS 
Bracer'r>f: Pro<;T'am which brought to the Uni'I.C'd Stalcns thou- 
sands of Mexican Nationals. Thousands of other Mexicans 
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cros.sed the border illegally. Some crossed the Rio Gran 3 — 
f 

thessQ are called *'wetback>3 . However, this is reallj^ a 

misnome/r, since one can walk across the Rio Grande river and 

never get- wet above the knees. And, this being the cafSe, 

\ 

why should one swim across the river when one can walk 
acrx^&B^'IS'osides, across New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
there is- no rivqrl 

.^K The crucial issue to understand here is not the 
migration itself, but the fact that the migration has pro- 
vided and continues to provide a constant reinforcement of 
Mexican culture since the majority of Mexican laborers who 
enter the United Statej5 legally come with limited education, 
skills, or language ability. This places them at a great 
disadvantage in terms of assimilation into the mainstream. 
These same limitations force them to cluster together in 
communities ( barrios or colonias ) which, instead of offering 
them new experiences, only reinforce the culture they have 
brpugLc with thom (1:3:12-13). The schpol and social systems 
that^ received these people have never understood this and 
the ones that h^e, have never done much for them. 

Another very important point is that the thousands 
of Mexicans that decided to remain and receive Am.erican 
citizenship were as varied a group as exists today in any 
area. They reflect those differences typical of Mexico, 
not to the United States; :'or built into their group was a 
system of social stratification that under Spanish rule 
had controlled Mexico for more than three hundred years. 
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If we were to visualize the system as a pyramid, at 
the apex wore tho pen insular es — born iit Spain and ycnt here 
to the^New V.'orld as governmcMit, religious or military 
leaders. Overthrown Ln 1821 during the Mexican revolution, 
they were subsequently replaced by the Criollos -Mexican — 
people born of Spanish parents. These people, typifying 
all that was Spanish — were truly '^vhite," unless th€^y had 
some Moorish blood. For all intent and purpose they became 
la pcn te d o r azoh (the people who reason), la gente decente 
(the dof;ent people) and los qu lea mandan (the people who ^ 
command). Below the criollos were the mestizos , those of 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood, popularly known as La Raza — 
Los Chic anes . This became the majority group. Below the 
mestizo was tlje lowest class, the Indian — the Indio , the 
indigene , They were the laborer , soldier , artisans — the 

uneducated (13:.9-10). When the Southwest became part of 

/ 

the United States, this social stratification, ' basic to 
Mexican culture, was an accompanying element. To this day, 
some Chicanes still place value on one's social position, 
skin coloring, and type of employment. ^ 

B. The Problem and Purpose of the Investigation 

1. The Problem ^ 

At present, a problem facing public school educators 
is the formal academic achievement of Chicane children. The 
typical Chicane completes fewer years of schooling and drops 
out of school more frequently than his An£:lo, Black or 
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Oriont:al coun tei^parjL . In the Southwest, 40 percent of 
all Chicane students fail to graduate from high schoot- 
Three out of every five tweli'th graders are reading below 
grade lev3l and 16 percent of all students in the South- 
west V re required to repeat first grade for failure to 
perform what is considered to be an acceptable academic 
level 182-183). \l 

The U. S. Co:nmission of Civil Rights, in their four 
year study of Mexican American education, identified and 
documented that the schools of t\VQ Southwest were failing 
in providing equal educational opportunities to the Chicano 
children. According to the first report, to a large 
degree, the Chicano childreh'-attend schools separated from 
their Anglo counterparts. They are also underrepresented as 
teachers and counselors : nd in decisions-making positions ^ 
such as those of principals, superintendents, and school 
board members. The second report cites that zhe language 
and culture: of the Chicano children are ignored and even 
suppressed by the schools. Chicano parents are largely 
excluded from participation in school affairs. In Texas, the 
investigation revealed that schools which have predominately 
Chicano enroljlments are underfinanced in comparison to the 
schools attended by Anglo children. In repoxt number 5, the 
Commission found that many teachers fail' to invo^lve Chi- 
cano children as active participants in the educational 
process. As previously mentioned, for every ten Chicano 
students whw enter the first grade, only six graduate from _ 
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high schoo] '. By contrast, nearly ninu of every ten An^]o 
stiui^Mits remain in schou^ and receive high school dij)! i;inas . 

• The above mentioned factors are a matter of crucial 
concern to this author and hereby presents it as a major 
prr^bleui presently facing; the public .^-chools of the Southwest 
today (29:1-3). 

2^ Th^^ P iirp o^ ':- of the l nvi.-8t J i^ali (.>u 

Tlie purpose of this study is to involve two selected 
school. dist:ri(»ts in Texas with a heavy enrollment of * 
Chicano students ana; 

(a) to perform an in-depuh comprehensive investiga*- 
tlon into certain factor_s that seem to be associated with 
the laclc of formal academic achievement of Chicano students; 

(b) to make recom.mendat ions based on research find- 
ings to help improve the educational opportunities of 
Chicano children in schools with heavy Chicano enrollment. 

C, Descriptions of the. Two Texas Jowns 

I 

1 > Town X 

Town S is a small town on the Texas Valley, on the 
border between Mexico and the United States. It has a 
school population of approximately 2,800 students. Nearly 
85 percent of the school population are Chicano children. 
A great number of the people work on farms or farm- 
related jobs. Almost half of all the adult workers are 
mif;rant workers that follcnv the mij^ranl cycle. The biijRest 
single product of the area is citrus fruits. Truck farming 
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and limited livestock make up the rest of the jobs of the 
area. There is also much trade of locally raised products 
between' Mexico and this town. 

The school district is one of 1,150 in the state of 
Texas. The faculty is about 40 percent Chicane with tlie 
administration over 90 pe^rcent non-Chicano, including the 
superi n tendent . 

2. To w n Y 

Town Y is also a small rural town in South Texas 
near the Mexican border. It has 2,750 students, the 
student population is over 90 percent Chicane. 

The major industry of this town is truck farming 
(seasonal work) and limited livestock; * however , over 60 
percent of the people migrate '*up-north*' and follow the 
migrant cycle. The 40 percent that does not migrate, does 
seasonal work or work in packi-ng, shqds or packing houses 
in the area. This type of employment is strictly seasonal. 

The school district has a teacher population of 
over 90 percent Chjcano. The administration is also over 
90 percent Chicane, including- the superintendent. 

D. Rationale for the Study. 

The Spanish surnamecf students in this country are 
the second largest minority group in the public schools 
today — over 5 percent of the total United States school 
population. In the Southwest, the Chicane, the largest 
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minority ^rou;) in Lho schrn)ls of this: r^^gion, comprisos 
over 17 porcciU oi; the t^ftuL school enrol linont . 

ThrouL;h.nil lho Sot I h'A(-\st , a ci i.sproportionatt*ly largo 
numlun* of Cliicano anci c-tlitM^ minority young;stors luck 
reading: .-".k 1 1 U:' cop'ncnoura 1 with agn and grade level 
(iX]>i;ol a.r i Oil:, . Ai (.he Tourlh, oightli, and twrllth grades 
the pro])* L i (•[' Chiciii":' .students j'oadijig below grade 
level L:. 1 i \^ t\u ce ar; laiT;e as the proportion Ol 

Anglo^. r^., j(I i low j^rad^j li?vel',. At the fourth grade, 5-1 

polecat of Lh«.' rUicano.s coTpured to 2b percent of the, Anglos 
are rc-:'di..;; biMO'. j-,'radL IcnM?!.: By the eighth grade, the 
perce?'; I a^j,e;; ol Cliicanos readin^v below grade level has 
increa..^i:cl to G-1 percent and by the twelfth grade, despite 
the fact that rii:>ny of the poorest achievers have already 
left f:;ehoal, 03 percent of the Chicanes are reading below 
grade level cc^miuired to Ii4 percent of the Anglos, The 
severity of reading retardation also increases the longer 
the Chicaao child stays in school. In the fourth grade, 
17 percent of the Chicano children are reading two or 
more years below grade ievel. By the tirne they are in 
thjG twelfth .grade, the number reading two or more years 
below grade level has increased to 20 percent. There is a 
gradual deterioration of achievement for all Chicano 
students in the Southwest (28:. Report II). These wide 
di f ferc^nces in achievement are a matter of crucial concern 
to this author and should be to this nati'on^ The final 
tefvt o{ a school sy.stem's cff f c^ct i vcmu;ss is the performance 
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of its students. Under this test, our schools are definitely 
not performing cquaLly for all students. Under these 
circumiltaiices, the writer feels very stronKly that this 
problem niorits the proposed invest igat*ion . 

IL. Method of ''Procedure 

The procedure followed in this research will be 
as folJows: 

1. To do an on-site visitation of the selected 
schoo] districts; 

2. To analyze the achievement of sixth graders 
for the past two or possibly throe years as a means of 
comparing achievement between Chicanes and national norms; 

3. To describe and analyzeytho cpmposition of the 
faculty and administration of the two scliool districts 
vis-a-vis the student^ body for determination if the faculty 
truly reflect the composition of the student body; - 

4. To perform in-depth interviews with children, 

s 

parent, faculty, and administration. 

This study will be divided into five major areas of 
investigation. The first chapter will deal with the 
introduction of the problem. The second chapter is concerned 
with a review of related literature. The third chapter 
deals with the description of how the study was carried 
out. Chapter four is concerned with the results observed 
and obtained from research. The fifth cliapter gives 
consideration to the summary, conclusion, and recommendation 
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for further studies. 

F. Statement of 4 he Problem 

The problem Nvas to examine student achievement of 
sixti? graders in the two selected school districts, inter- 
view a select ^roup of sixth graders, their parents, their 
teachers, and their admin istrators , including superintendent 
and' school board members, and qbser've and describe the 
envi ron,iient oC the two school districts . 

G. Limitations ol' the Study 

The study was limited to interviewing fifteen 
Chicane children at the sixth grade, fifteen parents of -= 
the children interviewed (either father or mother), fifteen 
teachers of these children and fifteen administration, 
school board members.^.or power .structure members. One 
district has a faculty that reflects ethnically the composi- 
tion of the student body and one does not. The achievement 
results that were analyzed were .from present sixth grade 
student records and from the past two years. 

H. Implications of the Study 

The results of this study may help improve the 
educational opportunities in other school districts that 
have heavy Chicane enrollments. This study will also 
underline and suggest certain factors that play heavily 
in motivating and better understanding Chicane children. 
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> 

I. Organ i7',at ion of the Study 

Tha first chapter serves as an introductory chapter 
to the study and is concerned with a short history of the 
Chicanos, staleiii(-^nt of the problem, rationale, and methodology 
of the study. Chapter II is concevned with related litera- 
ture. The areas examined are problems related to the 
education of the Chicanos, stereotypes, values, attitudes, 
and socio-cconomi-c conditions* The third chapter describes 
the total methodology of the study — starting with a 
description of the school di.^'trict, faculty, question 
areas, test results, and method of analysis of results. 
Chapter IV deals with the observation and results of the 
entire study- Chapter V summarizes the study, makes 
conclusions, and offers recommendations for consideration, 

f 
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CHAPTER II 
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As mentioned previously, the oducatlon oi the 
Chicunos is still tragically and .shamefully inadoquate, 
Thi'ouR'h the untiring efforts and vision of Cliicano as 
well as somo non-Chicano educators there is, movement in 
a po«?itive direction. The pace is slow; tlVe systems 
grudgingly and hesiluutly give ground for educator.s are 
notoriously famous for resisting change^ — to this problem, 
they are no different. / 

In Chapter I, it was stated that over half of the 
children in the towns investigated are '^migrant children. 

Very mobile, Ihe migrant families spend only the time 

/ 

required to harvest the crop of the ^.rea and then leave. 

Rarely does the migrant family get involved with any 

functions of the community since the family usually lives 

on migrant camps across the tracks of the community or in 

isolated, out-of-the-way areas. In a United States Office 

of Education publication, Jess /Walker of Western Michigan 

University stated that migrants are the most educationally 

disadvantaged boys and girls of the total segment of the 

iffchool population. Many educators across the country arc 
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and have been a\\are of tliose probJoins for many, many, 
years jtnd of the poor job Lho publio .schools arc doin[; to 
meet the neodo of these children. Not only educators 

but welfare officials,/ onforcemc^nt officers, local, state. 

i 

and fodoral of f Icors , | f ami owners, and even politicians 
at all ]avo].s' are, a\var(y of this. Walker's report furthor 
St at es ' Mnost oduca ( 1 ona J_Jl£llr^^li£'L'L„2:^i)^ 
for mi ^>:var^t c hi 1 cl ron; ' ( : 2 ) . ^"^^ 

A. Problems Related to the Education of Chicano.s 

As in the past, the Chicano of today still expor- 
iences difficulty in the public schools. Particularly in 
the Soutiuvest, the Chicano child does not^achiove or 
experience as hi^^h an educational attainment us his white ^ 
or black peer. In comparison to the achievement of his 
counterparts, the Chicano child is a linguist ical and 
cultural atypical child — not* cultural deprived or cultural 
disadvantaged, but with a different culture. 

Chicano children, like all other children, enter 
school already having acquired considerable knowledge and 
skills. Learning does not commence when children start 
school, but actually much earlier— -in fact, immediately 
after birth. By the time the children enter school they 
haye learned a language; they have absorbed a culture, 
and they have gained a sense,^ of values and tradition 

> 

from thuir lainilLcs and coir.muni ties ( 32:76-178). In addi- 
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tion, the children are, loved and we] l^^^fo^cted by th(?ir 
families and encouraged to attend school and learn much. 
Entraneo to school branny about an abrupt change for 
practically all children, but for many Chicanes the 
change is often very shattering and traumatic* The sch.ool 
rejects the skills and knowledge they have gained in their 
early years. The language they know — some sort of Spanish — 
is not the lanc^ur!»;e of the schools and, thei'Oforc, is 

V 

\either ignored or actively suppressed. InS^j^gv^schools 
that accept the Spanish language as a medium of communica- 
"tion, the Chicane's particular dialect is often considered 
"substandard'' or no language at all. English is the 
exclusive language of instruction in most schools of the 
Southwest. Yet, with little or no assistance, Chicane 
children are expected to master this language while 
competing on equal terms with their Anglo peers. Dr. Nava, 
professor at San Fernando Valley State College and a 
member of the Los Angeles Board of Education, reported that 
the great problem posed public schools today by the Chicane 
children is clearly identified when one considers the fact 
that the educational achievement is lower for Chicanes 
than any other minority group l (40:6) 

Other expert educators feel that the real reason the 
Chicane children do not do as well in school as their 
counterparts is because of the school system and not the 
ability, language, or culture of the child. Some educators 
feel strongly that whoh all efforts are focusid only on 
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the child, to seek the answers for his achievement, one is 
really only looking at part the picture. Once should 
look at the entire picture, to accurately analyze and 
assess the situation of achievement — to look beyond the. 
child. Dr. Arciniega, Dean of San Diego State College 
and formerly professor at University of Texas of El Paso, 
says that 

To date the educational ^system response to the de- 
mands for change in approach (goals-end) Lu educating 
bicultural minority younijsters has been mainly tractive. 
Public education traditionally has never really de- 
cided to educate equally and properly all students. 
The syj-nem has employed various mechanisms and devices 
to encourage drop-outs or push-outs; certain ethnic, 
social, and economic categories of clients. From the 
school *s standpoint, the Chicane qualifies on all' three 
counts. Tractive response is characterized by increas- 
ed efforts to socialize and influence incumbents in 
ways that cause them to drop new goal orientations and 
accept present ones. This is accomplished through 
various measures, outright coerciqh, system of extrinsic 
incent i ves , status-promotion alloc itloris , increased 
emphasis on adherence to existing :*ules and regulation, 
cooperation, and- other such measures. In addition to 
the effort^ ainjiTU zo incumbents, the tractive response 
requires the organization' to increase it^s efforts to 
socialize ^'properly" the clients (students) of the 
system. Clients must be socialized ''properly'* or they 
too can force organizational goal changes. Incumbents 
and clients then are key and receive the brunt of 
tractive response efforts to maintain present goal 
system. The organization concentrates on persuading 
them that changes are not good for the organi:^^at ion — 
not good for them (1:1-3). 

The curriculum which the schools offer seldom includes 

items of particular relevance to Chicano children and often 

df^mages the perception which Chicanos have' gained of their 

culture and heritage. These curricula are developed by 

agencies and institutions from which Chicanos are almost 

entirely excluded. The Chicanos are taught these curricula 
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by teachers who are Anglo, uninformed on the culture of 
Chicanes and their language. These Anglo teachers are 
trainei^' at institutions of higher education staffed almost 
entirely by Anglos, and their training and practice Ibeaching 
do little tt^ develop the skills necessary to teach Chicano 
children. Ui^er these circumstances, Chicano chi] iren are 
moro likely thkn their Anglo pecrb to have problems in 
dealing withHhe^^'^alien" school environment. These are some 
of the conditions and practices which serve to insure poor 
perlormance by Chicano students. Widespread assignment i 

practices which purport to be educationally beneficial to | 

i 

students who are not ^'achieving'* do little more than provide? 
official recognition that Chicano children are failing and \^ 
serve to exonerate the school from any blame. Thus, children 
who have not acquired si^ficient m^istery over the material 
at a particular grade level are retained in grade and separat 
ed from their promoted classmates. No special diagncnis oi 
the problem is provided. Rather, they are recycled through 
the same educational program that already has been proven r 
inappropriate to the Chicano child. Chicano children are 
retained in grade at a rate of twice as much as Anglo child- 
ren. As a result of these established unfair conditions 
that assure failure for Chicano children, the Chicano child's 
performance is below that of his Anglo peers. Many Chicanes 
give up this unfair competition and drop out of school be- 
fore graduation — many starting at the elementary level and 
peeking at the junipr high school. 
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In effect, the scliools have predicted lailure and 
then, by their own actions, j3iL,suro(' that this edict Jon 
corr^ui? true (29:179-181). ' 

Many variable factors influence the .school success 
of Chicane children. Soe i o-eccniomie condit Luns, value 
systems^ culture, and fainlly struetr.re are factoris very 
relevant to the p-.^r forinancc^ of Chicauo children in sclu)ol,, 
Followin-r is a lihuled diocusfrjion oC the aforennent levied 
factory that play a major role in unders tandin^f the Chicane 
child: his perf ornvince, attitude, and why he behaves the 
way he does. 

B. Socio-Iutonoau c Conditions of the Chicano 

There are ov^r 2 million Chicano studejits in the^ 
continental United States. The second largest minority 

Y 

group iti the public schools, they constitute about 5 percent 
of the total United States" schbo] population. Over 70 
percent of these students attend school in the five 
Southwestern states of Arizona, Calirornia, Colorado, New 
MexTco^^^^and^ largest minority group in the schools 

of the region, they comprise nearly 20 percent of the 
total enrollment. More than foUr-fifths are in two states- 
California and Texas. The Chicano population 33 mostly 
^J.ban — roughly broken down into 80 percent urban and 20 per- 
cent ruraJ . The majority of students attend school in large 
urban districts that havc^ enrollments' of 10,Ono or more. In 
Texas ni;arL\ Lwo-Lhird:.-, of all ChicaDO piipi!:! aLLonU .-;c)kmj1k 
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in the counties located alonj^ or near the Mexican 
border. To a lesser extent • Chicaner, also are concentrated 
in the 'coun t i es" 0/ north-contral New Mexico, southern 
Colorado, southern Arizona, and the aj^ricul tured valleys 
and southern coastal areas oT California. While Chicane 
student K are unevonly distributed among the status and 
concentrated in specilic gco^;'raphia areas within dach state, 
thoy are a.l so isolated in districts and schools oi^\^the 
Southwest. About 30 percent ot these students attc^^nd 
schools in approxnriateiy 200 prodoininat ely Chicane districts 
ot the ronton. The largest inber of predomma 
Chicano di.stricts is in Texas. ^ Ninety-f ou:^«^"edorninately 
Chicane districts, Almost all located in South Texas, con- 
ta^in nearly 60 percent of the staters Chicano student. 
About 20 percent of Texas' Chicano students attend school 
districts which have an almost all Chicano student body 
(27 :59-60) V • ^ " 

According to Browning and McLemore, 44 percent of 
the Spanish-surnamed individuals in Texas* are in the 0«14 
age range; 51 percent are in the 15-64 range; while only 
3.8 percent are 65 yea;t's of age or older. This makes this 
peculation a yery yoting population. By contrast, the Anglo 
population in Texas divides- as follows; 0-14 years, 30 
percent; 15-64 years, 61 porcejit; 65 years and above, 8 
percent (4). Not only is the Spani sh-surnamed population 
a young popuii)tion, the si^o of families within tl)is popuJa- 
•tion is lari;e,. Mjtnuel provid(Js the fol ]o\/ing. in formation; 
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/in the Southwest, amoPR the general population, 54.9 per- 
cent of all families have only two or three members in the 
family M Among all the families of the Spanish--surnamed 
population of - the Southwest, only 35 percent of the fajriilies 
have only two or three members. However 19 percent of the 
families of the Spanish-surnamcd population have seven or 
more members, while the percentage for this family size 
am.ong the general population is only 5.8 percent (3S :Ch 2, 
3, 5 & 6). The direction of these percentages is the same - 
in ali five states of the Southwest. Texas, however, has 
the smallest number of Spanisli-surnamed families having only 
two or three members, and the largest number having seven 
or more members. Browning and McLemore give ^the following 
figures for Texas: there are 270,438 Spanish-surnamed 
families and 1,857,297 Anglo families in Texas. Table 1 
illustrates the comparison between t*he Anglo and Spanish- 
surnamed family size in TexaS'(4; 17-19)- The Spanish- 
surnamed population of Texas is a population of large 
families and growing! (4; 19) 



TABLE 1 

FAMILY SIZE COMPARISON IN THE STATE OF TEXAS 



Number of families in state • 



Spanish-surn am od 



270, :.38 

15 % 

16 % 
16.8% 
14.8% 
12.3% 
24.8% 



Anglo 
1,857,297 



2 persons per family 

3 persons per family 

4 persons per family 

5 persons, per family 

6 persons per family 

7 persons per family 



34.8% 
25 % 
21 % 
12 5% 
5.6% 
3.7% 
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To vunv iiicoinc.'.; there are at least two way.s* 

first, by the; m^Hlian iocomo oL individuals and second, by' 

lucnl ' 'in /i rioo',' ' of faii'il c;s, From the sLudy done^by Browniinf-; 

and MeI/)iK>r*^, the Median income of employed A)>^lo males 

fourlei M >tnirs ol are and over for the f ive/Sout h\ve>s lern 

stnle^. IS CalLloi'uia.. $5-2"32;^Nn\v Moxico, $4,842; 

Ari-(vn:L $1,57^1; Co I o f :.do , $ ^ ^iTS and Tex:vs, $4,137. 

/ 

Af> for' Cliicun^.s cjT tl x .^arr.e a.^'e , the i'c\su] ts are:; 
Cal i f o f. n i , $:^j,S tS f^j*^ '^'3 percent of the Arif:^lo inconjc^; 
Ilex Mcic'o. $2,6;)C) />r 04 poj-cejit of the Anglo income; 
Ari ;:ona, ^:2,8li o/ 04 i)urccont of the Anglo income;' and Texas, 
»s>2,029 or 40 percent of the Anglo income. This makes 
Tc^xas the lowest averap;o income of Spanish-surnamed males 
fourteen and o\n:^r Ln Ih'a entire Southwest. Compared to his 
Anglo coun teri)ar L , he niakes loss than 50 percent of the Anglo 
income in Texas. These figures are from the 1960 .census — 
however, the results have not'changed that much today! When 
comparing the urban resident with the rural resident in 
Texas the}-e also is a distinct difference. The urban 
subgroup has a median income of $2,286, while the rural 
subgroup had a mc^dian income of $1,369 (4::20). 

Barrett givers some interesting figures on selected 
occupal ions of rnalcs aged fourteen years or over in the 
Southwest. In e\f'ry st,ate oi tlie Southwest, excej)!. Arizona/-- 
the cat(^gory of "0])(;ra t i vos and Kindred Workers (bus 
(ir i \ (?rs , (lr(\'-.:M!i.'i 1.' rs , j-a i Iroiul bi'ak(nnfMi , elc\,, ) " c.l aimed 
1 arger nbiM^^" r s oi oi)an j sli-sur named woi-kers tlian any o I her 
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occupatioiuil L-;itc{.Tory . These typoy of jobs ;ire more cotnironly 
foiujcl in citlo.s, nncl thus reflect llu^ urbanization of this 
tyi)c; p(^}:u La t i Oil oi' Lho S<'AithwesL. On the olhva- hand, (;vou 
Lhoui^h lho pe] ccn t rif'ics huve doubli'd {v profnsGlonal , 
technical, aiul kindred workcM'.v? (ent- leer.s, lawyers, physicians, 
tercliers, (^Ic.) in a' flvi'^ Soul .'st states, the percentages 
are vi i y Jow-— in l\?xa.s. t:ho. perccnlac!:o of Spimi.sh-sur named - 
nialcis r-nii'L'Hn ye; r.'-; of n^^v and over vva>s 3 percent, in 1960, , 
At the r^zirn' t^rr-e. the farm laborer^v that used to make up 26 
pereoM of tiio vvaIo workiuc; force in 1950 had boon reduced 
to 16 percent in li^GH ( 3 U5,0~190 ) 

When one iocd;s at the median income o£ familier; of 
tlie Sout)r/.«\sr , the story ir> the same, California has the high- 
est, Te:;as the lov.est. H:iuuel reports that in the South- 
west. 21 percent of the families in the general population 



have incomes of less ti^an $3,000. By comparison, 35 percent 



of less than $3,000. Oal^ornia has 14 percent of the 
famlli(*s in the general population and 10 percent Spanish- 
surnamc^d families. In Texas, 33 percent of the families in 
the gonc^ML poj)u3ation and 52 i)erc(}i)c of the Spanish-surnamed 
families have incomes of less than $3.0C0 per year. This 
means that onc> ou^ of every two families in Texas lives in 
povr^rty, Lf $3,000 is con.Midered to b(^ po\'erty level (18:Ch.2). 
It is fnt(*resting to note that the average* median income of 
the Si)aa tsh-surnai.'i'd was tho hu:h(\*-;1 in I hf? large urban 
cento)\s: of DaJla:>,v Houston Foi^t Worth and dccT'cvi sed as one 




Southwest have incomes 
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neared the Mexico-Texas border— the lowest incomes being 
in the Brownsville—liar] ingen— San Benito area. 

In the five year study published in 1970, Gvobler, 
Moore, and Guzman reported that 82 percent of the Chicanes 
live in California and Texas— meaning that the future of 
Chicanos depends very largely on their progress in Calif- 
ornia and Texas (11:18). Just as Barrett reported in his 
study concerning occupations of Chicanos, Grebler, Moore, 
and Guzman also found out that many Chicanos work at the 
low end of the o:-cupati onal hierarchy. They reported that . 
57 percent of the Chicanes were employed in low skill 
labor, contrasted to 20 percent of the Anglos (11:18-19). 
They also reported that many Chicanos in the Southwest live 
in substandard housing. This is especially true for those- 
living in -many of the migrant labor camps. Financial con- 
straints and large families are factors that al.so contri- 
bute to high incidence ofpoor housing for Chicanes (11:22-29). 

In addition to poor housing, many Chicanos experi- 
ence substandard medical care. Clark's research revealed 
that several factors influence health in the Chicane* 
community. She points to financial consideration as the 
prime reason for medical services not being readily available 
for Chicanos. Financial demands of large families plus 
limited income muke it difficult to secure adequate private 
medical services.. This in turn forces many Chicano.s- to seek 
public health services. Hospitals, and city hospitals in 
particular, are not always available in ar-as of high 
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Chicano population. The patient-doctor relationship is 
often missing when the doctors do not speak Spanish and. the 
patient' d'^.vs not speak English. This develop.s mistrust and 
su|^picion Clark also stales that hospitals should prepare 
menus that include diets designe^d for Chicanos. Modesty of 
Chicano yirls and women very seriously limits their medical 
services. 

One other very important factor that must be under- 
stood by individuals responsible for providing services to 
Chicanos is that often, health decisions in the Chicano 
family are' a group responsibility, not an individual 
responsibility and that there is a fear that agencies may 
cause trouble for them ( 7 : 218-229). 

In this study, Casavantes reported that 33 per- 
cent of the Chicanos who live in the Southwest live in 
poverty. In contrast, of the total Caucasian population, 
only 16 percent live in poverty: This is considering that 
$3,000 per year per family income is poverty level ( 8 :5-7). 

Yet. it is often an extremely^ difficult task for a 
member of an ethnic minority to rise above the level of 
poverty. To overcome language and educational barriers is 
no easy task. Being a Chicano .should not necessarily have 
to mean bcfing a lower socio-economic Chicano. Better 
education has been one way of gaining better employment. 
Many Chicanos have improved their standard of living and 
have rajHod themselves above' the p.A'orty level. It is true 
that colors do not change; however, class structures do 
change. It is true that once a "Brown" always a "Drown;" 
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howevej', it is not necessarily true that once a "pooz'-man" 
alway^^ a "poor-man'^ ( 8:5-12), 

B. Values and Culture of the Chicane 

A particular set of circumstances experienced by 
a group of peopJe is likely to raise problems only whcii 
set against a diflercnL; but not- necessarily better, sot 
of circumstances. In viev.ing the values, standards, and 
circumstances of the Chicanes against the values, standards, 
and circumstances of the AnKl<^s, the only reasonable con- 
clusion is that one has a problem. And thjs problem is 
usually identified as the minority group. 

JO really be able to understand the Chicanes depends 
upon recognition of the fact that they possess a set of 
values and culture that js different from that of the 
Anglos^ It is this difference that creates misunderstandings 
resulting in lack of empathy for, sensitivity toward, and 
acceptance of Chicanes/ Some teachers try to compensate 
for their differences in values by imposing on the students 
values that reflect their own personal background. How- 
ever, such teachers are inevitably at a disadvantage, for, 
in the imposition of their own values, they are implying that 
they do net recognize Chicane Culture as an entity or con- 
sider it worthy of recognition. As a result, success does 
not come (13:19), 

As a result of th(^se dif f orcMicc^s in values and % 
culture, many stereotypes have evolved — i ntent i enal 1 y or 
inadvertently. Heller states ''that th^^ kind of social iza- 
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tion that Chicano children recoivc at home is not conduciye 
to the 'Ueveloprnent of the capacities needed for advancement 
in a dyriah^lc industrialized society" (12:; 34). llerierman 
sees eight problems as' a result of social and cultural 
differences fm the Mexican American; (1) low level of 
aspiration on the part of Mexican American students which 
results in failure to achieve coinmensurate with ability; 
(2) lack of parental aspiration and support of educational 
effort-; (3) failure to recognize education as an aven\ie 
of ^sociA.1 and vocational mobility; and five other such state- 
ments. How can investigators ever conclude such statemtnts 

(32:43-53)? ; 

Chicanes tend to live together in neighborhoods or 
sections of town called colonias or barrios . -Burma defines 
a colonia as a satellite community, separated from the parent 
community by psychic and social isolation, with definite 
if unverbali2;ed barriers between it and the parent community 

(6:Ch. 3 & 4). 

What he means is that a coloftia is a neighborhood, 
set apart from other residential sections by a railroad track, 
where rent and ownership costs are low, community services 
•are lacking, streets are less likely to be paved and is ear- 
marked for Chicanos> Said another way, it is a segregated 
area of the town for Cliicanos. Kibbe believes that these 
spatial separations are due in part to the fact that the 
Spani sh-spcaki nj; people are a grn.t;arious people and Hko to 
live close, Lo each other. He also thinks that because of 
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the language handicap, it mako^ it iViOre convenient to live 
near each other (14), What he doesn't say is that Spanish- 
speakiag people wure not pormitte\^to rent or own property 
except in "little Mexico*' colonies , \regardless of their 
social, educational, or economic states. It is only 
recently that due to the enforcement ofXcivil Rights legis- 
lation that this horrible practice is beiW chjillenged* 
Saunders be]i>eves that this separation is ra»ostly a manifesta- 
tion of the free choice of the Spanish-speakmg — ''free*' with- 
in the limits of the fact that poor people ,in general have 
only a limited range of choice with respect to where they 
will live. He continues that Chicanes may find it more . 
comfortable to live among themselves than among those who 
^ are culturally alien and possibly hostile ( 21) • Clark finds 
that Angles-, en the whole, knew little about^ Mexican 
American customs and values, speak no Spanish, and share 
many popular misconceptions co'ncerning the Mexican American 
people ( 7 :31).^ 

Edmendsen holds that there are six general value 
orieatations that stand out in the culture of the Spanish- 
speaking with some degree of clarity: traditionalism, 
familism, paternalism, personal ism, dramatism, and f atalism* 
Familisnn nnd paternalism extend through the culture and 
furnish organizational models for relationships outside the 
sphere of Kinship. A man*s position and prestige is largely 
dependent upon his basic qtm f if j cat i ons as head of a houso- 
hold, and the familistic orientation may help to explain 
the quasi-parental authority of older over younger siblings^ 
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FcniinJno roles are oriented to th6 primary lamilistic roles. 
The coMcopl of friendship on the kinship model illustrates 
the TaifiJ list ic: tendency, since extended use Nxiay be made of 
the terms Pil]j^^9 coi'^'adre when spoakiu'^; to friends. Pater- 
nali^:fn is seen in the superordi uat ion of the mule sex, and 
in the relat Ton^-h i p of oider brothers to younger ones. 
Edrao!Klson sees these v;:lue5 as bv^u u:^ in contrast with Anglo 
values, for whore the opanish*-::ijeak Ing i^uiy eri].)hasi >^e tradi- 
tionalism, the Anglo culture tends to eiiiphasize progress and 
chan^^e; whore the culluve of the: Cliicano is patern:)] i.stic 
that oi the Aaglos is ei^jali tar i an — even thC)URh the practice, 
of this belief is' rjfiest ionabie , where the culture of the 
Chicano values familism, that ol the Anglo emphasizes individ- 
ualism. He further states that the Spanish-speaking do 
emphasize individuality, but in a manner different from the 
way on which Anglos emphasize it. That while Anglos empha- 
size individual init iat ive , ' it is a socialized initiative 
calling for self-expression within certain limits. The 
Chicano individual may transcend these limits, and emphasiz- 
ing the?, element of personal ism, place loyalty on an 'individual 
basis. The Spanish-speaking individual is, first, himself 
and second a social entity (9;Ch2). Yet, Hernandez, in 
talking about the family siructuru of the Chicano presents 
a completely different view that is quite opposite to what 
Edmoncisun is saying. Hernandez states that a Chicano is 
thougiit of first as a Gonzalez or a Sanchez., and only 
secondly as a Francisco or a iMiiria! (13:21) 
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Madscn, on attitude of Chiciinos tov/ai^d fatalism, 
states that it is genurally^ believed that the. fortune of 
the iiKfi-vidual is prodest Ined that every ooeurrenco in 
human existence comes to pass because it was fated to do 
so. That fate is a mech:uiism of God's will- Madsen also 
ties the concept of time to fate. Since God, rather than 
man, is seen as controJliu events, Chicanes lack the future 
orientation of the Anglo and tiis passion for planning' 
ahead ( 17:Ch, 2-12), 

Anglos like to Keej) busy — th^^-y are doers, says 
Saunders. As a <i:roup they see industr iousness as a virtue. 
Work is a value in itself, and iC it has any meaning beyond 
itself, it is that it is a road to success. Idleness is 
considered to be vbry close to sinfulness, and every moment 
of time must be utilized, for *'time is money'' (2l:,34), 
To th^ Spanish-speaking, however, work is sim,ply the lot 
ol man— a necessary burden. ' The Spanishrspeaking home 
stresses the notion that inactivity and leisure are in 
themselves -worthwhile goals (12' 38). 

Madsen believes that Protestantism holds appeal for 
those members of the Chicana middle class who are seeking 
closer identification with Anglo ways of 1 if e ' ( l 7 : 35 ) , Burma 
believes that one reason Chicanes are di scrxminatr d is 
because they are Catholics in a predominately Protestant 
country (6 :.55). But in their study of social mobility 
among Mc^xican AmeiMf^ans, IVuKilos.'i and McDonai'.h found that 
Catholics were more upwardly mobile than Protestants [giving 
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no support to the belief that retaining Catholicism hinders 
upward mobility (34:498)» 

In the final analysis, it becomes very hard to 
describe the Chicane sincel in doing so, you create a stereo- 
type. Hernandez (13:4) suggests that perhaps the best way 
to consider the ChiCHUo is in terms of the degree of acgul- 
turation. Visualize the degree of acculturation in a con- 
tinuum, with one extreme, individuals recently arrived from 
Mexico, and on the other extT^-eme, individuals well accul- 
turated — having gained a knowledge of En^;] ish and their 
attitudes and behavior patterns being more consistent with 
those of the dominant Anglo culture. The only flaw to this 
theory is that Chicanos at the end of the continuuirf where 4:he 
individual has gained a good comLmand of English, knows the 
Anglo culture well, und^^*^ands the Anglo attitudes and values, 
are saying they are not ready -to give up their heritage, 
culture > language or customs They are truly bilingual/ 
bicultural poople tkat want to stay that way. They feel that 
this is a* pluralistic country made up of-all kinds of , 
different ethnics and the theory of the fiselting pot belongs 
to the domain of pyth and cultural mispercept ions , 

The Chicane community has a tacit awareness of its 
own isolation. Years of such awareness have taught its 
members the methods and techniques necessary to avoid feelings 
of inadequacy — to survive. Yet, many of these self- 
protective mechanisms have been labeled by the dominant 
culture as compJacent, lazy, passive, in<3if ferent . The up- 
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surg^' the Civil Rights movement nnd the increasing 
number of educat'eci and succcsslul Chi(^anos arc erasin<j 
such sl^t^rot ypes and iniscone(\i)tionK> In I'aet, they ai'Q 
and .always have boon intero^iled in education, in achieve- 
ment, in equal oiiuorti/ni 1 y , in labor cond L I iunjr- , politics, 
in contr ibuting lo the co:niaunity and tlieir cc^anl ry:. Unfor- 
tunately, the toc)i3-necc.ss\iry to alLnin equal standinj^; h.vvc 
not a)\rays boon ^^t their dioposal. There linve bec-a Ij/ndi- 
cap8 dat inij, back to a i)e}*fod oC hi-siovy when tho dorninaul 
culture rirst boj-an lo iinj^o^-o its' atlitudes, custGln^:J,^ and 
valuer on Chicanes, Rurely, too, has the dominant society 
exprl ed ityolf to try to understand and respect the fact 
that the valuey and attitudei^ of Chicanos are diflerent, 
not inferior — di Cf erent ( 13: 5) . 

C. The Family of the Chicane — 
Myth, Stereotype, and Truth 

The. family is the most valued institution in the 

Chicano society. It provides a foundation for the young 

Chicanito of emotional and material security that remains 

with him for the rest of his life. The family gives the 

Chicano a .sense of being — an identity. Once these facts 

are understood by the school (all school personnel), a 

clear picture evolves that the, school is not a st^.f^e in tnc 

Chicano younf?ster\s life so much, as a means toward an end. 

It also moans that many concepts and organi -/at ions such as 

P.T.A,,; school clubs, school spirit and so lOrth, ai'e WASP 
I 

I 
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values,^ and have litUo nioanjn{^ to all except WASP's. Soiue 
Chicijtnos that are \ve]l acr\)bs the conLinuurn of acculturation* 
biiy the concepts; howevcir, niany -of today's Chic-nos are 
not quite ready .to bocome that accuJ Lurated . 

KuowledKO of thu Chicano family structure })rovides 
insLKhi into ni.iny i^rr^bloiiis which may faced by ceachoj's 
in the cJas5u*oun^ — such as InLerest in schc^ol, absonteeisni, 
st.u'Jcnt c''M;f;nclency on bem^; told wh:tt to do and how to do 
'AL; Jack o: .itiau've, Truancy, and so forth* The folJowin^^ 
is a bi'ief d i scus\>; Ion o f thr> bu.^Uc or^iianizat ion ol' uhe Cliicano 
faniily. The or^^ani:^aiion is Tiatriaj-chal . The father is the 
head ol the family, and basically the^main provider. In 
today 'o world, it is not rare to see ^ in a family the father, 
mother aad part of the family all working for the welfare 
of the faHiily. Like many otlicr societies, the girls look 
to the moLher for f.-;uidanco and direction, the boys try to 
emulate the father (13.20-21,); We have many adolescent 
psycholo[jisls today who tell us that v/hen the youngster 
gets too attached to the opposite sex parent, it enhances 
the opportunity for ydunq^ters to have problems of identifi- 
cation later on in life. This is one phase of f-xmiiy 
rearing that is very strictly done bv the Chicane family — 
permissiveness is not tolerated at all.: Once the youngsters 
grow and embark in the institution of matrimony, both kncnv 
their rojcs qui < e well. Both the male and the female honc^r 
thu^r ate's rolc^ and resj)oct it. They do not compete? wit h 
fl*i£l'L-.9t 'l^'^^'.V t'^nliance each other's role, Hc^th hnow 
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their rolos and p(n^for!n thcui to thc^ best of their ability. 
Albeit \ho f-.!th(.'r rn;ikos I ho- doc: i ions for the family, the- 
family Vontribr.U'S to Tint decirnc.n, directly or indirectly. 
The father is Ui^' direct d isci pi i na riaiv ol the family; 
thoinothor, i\K^uid:vvct d 1 so ip U i?a r i an . The father, after 
calliiu; nl tent ion to d.'Viiit .1 on.s in behavior by the children 
rr,ore thun once u-.ua Uy resorts to the use ol corporal 
punisb;.!en(... M'.ithoVo oOlue..i use c-orporiil punishniont. The 
si lie of tlie Ian 11 y Us a imijor i actor that niar-t alwiiy.s be 
consTd-:rod ^,•ne^ uvrhinu v.ith Ch.icano youn^v.stcrs. The 
oldest ivni e eairios the' r<.'sp(,nsb.i J i cy of tlie homo in the 
absence of the father. Girls are expected to assist in the 
munagorr,ont of the ■ion,ie , includinK caring for youn-er 
sibl'.ngs. Thir. often happens when there i.-j no father in the 
home and the iTioihc-r has to go out, to work. One should nut 
forget that with Chicano youn-stors, their needs are quite 
complex. In addition to being culturally different, they 
also carry the pains and sorrows that accompany growth and 
developmeni ... Puberty in any culture is not without a 
multitude of traumas,.. They are also subject to all other 
variable.^ that 07:1 st in any regular classr^^ situat ion , 
such as abilit .spectruK!, health, family crisis, physical 
appear,ance, facing standardized tests designed for Anglos, 
insensitive teachers and administrators, etc. For the 
Chican>js. these factoi are exaggerated because of the in- 
evitable ccnipur.sun and enntraoU vlih tl>e Anglo Am. i'iean 
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enclavcj in tlie publii*' sohoojs (i3:/2'J)^.: 

Many arli-clcs and })ubl i cat i or.s havo hcvn wrilxon 
nn the ^Clii(;:ino — rvjurly l)y non-Clii canoH>; S torei.^t ypc^s and 
mi sci)nc*\*pt ions a))cnit the C'hicino conlLnuc^ to bu i)orpeHua ted 

r 

ThQ concept of >i:)cli_\spiO (iiii.n L Incvss) lia^ boon doscribcjd in 
mluiy dj[f''^i'C'nt v;'a>.s. M^dscn (17:2;')) s:iys tnal tho 
Oiioano l':^. j sirio oal"\V(n all otl;vU*^ usj)ccts ol prosli[:0' 
next lo dcvi^Lion to iho fniiily.. ThrW tliQ inaJc is stroi)r\er» 
movo rcMJablc, nH.)re inU-l]igent t-!"i: n tlK^ ionr^io.^ Thai 

dorik'n.sl r;it i:!,:; his .->0/:".ril 'piov/uss ];y :-a'(^l:inr^ ^/xt ra^-^iiur i tal 
aTfatrs l:.-; viewed :xs an af ii rrna tioij of his juanl i ne: ,5? iind 
is a inc^aa.s of wLnninr; him p}'e;U.ii^e rinonj-j his male. acqDinn- 
ti'.nccs., TlKit maintaining a iinsti'es.s^ in a sc'cond honsc'hoid 
lb the iTiost convinc,i nf{ way Of p7^ov1n[^ his Mach'i sin o :ind 
hi.s financial ability. The Chicano is no more polygamous 
than the /uui^lo or anybody elsu. Maintaining? a rni.stress 
is no more of a {^reat reve 1 a t Lon ■ than am.on;^st the WASP, 
tlie Blacks, or any other otiin;ixi group. In this country 
instead of calling* it Mac hi >-mio , the male is called ''Su<^ar 
Daddy.;" Madsen (17 :,25) al^Jo states that on the other hand, 
the ChLcana must ideally be. a model of purity. That the 
wife owes her husband abs(;UU'Q ^.>^ :ual fidelity,. Thir^ writer 
has a Iways t hough tha t all w i vea, regard loss of ethn i c 
group, were suj)pos('d tc^ be s(\\ually faithful to their hus- 
band.s a J 1 the t ime! ! ! 

\ 

\ 
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And TlKjn lUlfurc'iir Voice Spoal-xS 

** Th i\yiif'.ri'jii I lIu*' 1p.:>L I'owr or I'lvu docades , a tiny 
tr-iLkltv c) r t Ic' ' on th^^ i o.'ino.t; h;^'; riiiUo its uppi^ru*-- 
niu*t» on t iu 1 ! 'v \,<;i^m(i, IJti 1 or Lir\i 1(^1 y , just about all 
c)j" 1 ho iiii ll.o r\.[i v*Oi*l.:; b ; :i lion-Chi c-anos . It 

/ 

appi":t\, t!i:ii } i ;irc fjiiully i^rv;; j innus^; to pub! i^/li 
n r t :* (• ! rr, Cijicr ^^ t ( ♦ m ijV Clijc^jK^^'. cu- at lo-i'J't 

(;oll;U.Oi\ • .'.v' bv C ?: ' c\' !!' ^.s l\)C uaknoAii rc-ason.s, t.hi.s priic- 
ti'-A" i '-^ lu;; . ' :„ :i L'; , ti- e^uU ijKjvo and u'lnro CIiloUjuj 

aui.IiOiS aro u " :a: J u . fl;;!"' j^I.^o ;i.s ;s»lliV'rr. and \vr or.^ in 
clie liUaMr-y ;\c>rjd., One siif-i ^luai i .s Prvjros{:;or Octavjo I. 

rr);,;itnw-V J ii jsI a r I 1 t cM^it.iC and .tu t iiropol C)^', ir,t at 

/ 

'l]V' Un L vr'i'.-. 1 of C:;w i f (;rii i J Dorl;loy, Speakin*^ ^''ii Chicaiios, 
lloNi'ino st^Lo^. LljaL iliO} di>:i\ui\'A\i Amcricrm see let j^'"^ has produced 
a plnJocophy whicl] oxplains inio oblivion the '^oppre.ssi ve 
and oxpl o i t £j ! 1 vo factor;.*' \v]iich peri^eluato the ocoaomicany 
impovc;r i sh^.d condii/ion of this ifiinority group, along with 
it£; rolusin to adhoru to the majority palto('ns and life 



/ 



styles. ho, continues that this rhetoric ,^tates that "Mexican 

I 

Americans aro siinplc-iri i ndc^d but lovable ^(nd colorful children 

* / 

who bocaus^^ of their rustic iiaivet^, jj^itod mentality, 
and inferi()]\ bnckv/^ird "trarliti onal ci^lturc" choose povci^ty 
and isol'alioji insK^ici of a.ssinn l;iL i n^/ Into the American 



mcnnstr(\uo :wui ncccptinr^ it.' ihatoi'i^) riches and su])erior 
cullur(;.^ H" <hjr'/;':-. :«frf>ii;Jy 1 lia L ' t h r'ou-,h f o niiu ! ;M i (Ui anrl 
IM'op'. t " ' b'. -.r','i')| oclT'nl "thorv,* i nt'' I ! cr-t-u:* I im:)'- 
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cenaries of our age," the stereorypod rhetoric has boon 
given profesf^ional corti f icat jon and institutional sanctity 
to tho/dei^roo ol* currtnitly holding wide public, accept nncc*- 
and const I tut i n,- thc^ provalcnt iimaj^ce of Mexican Americans. 
He; dcbcribes tills sociji] science rhetoric as a "ct\ind 
hoax" ot :an i u 1 el lec i iin 1 ] y spurious juid vicious chara(?tcr,- 
cover':d by csole]'ic and saiictLn»;d verh-al j^urb {:>^:2), 

Dr. UoRiann h .-^ writLeJi a reviev.: er.say (T'fi:i3->2o) 
elucidaiinj;' \v'caknes.^c s In stuciies^ conducted by S(.cval 
sc;i <:{]t i si:; --(\si kjc 1 al I > an L'iro]>o Lot Ls • s :and socio 1 i st s — 
about Mexican AiiierLcaMs, To the an Lhro,j;(;io,s'ist Madsea 
(l7;Ch 7^12), he st'alc^s, ''Mexican American cullurtj represent 
a retreat, \vhe3*e as acculturation represents creativity and 
chan^^^a," and that it is throu-h "bJ-polar dichoto\U(\s such 
as this that the notion of the passive Traditional Culture 
is perpetuated." He further writes that in 194C, the 
sociologist Ruth Tuck wrote that "lor many years, the 
Mexican immigrant and his sons made no el fc^'t to tree 
themselves. They burned with resentment over a thousand 
slights, but they did so in private .... Perhaps this 
passivity is the mark of any mijiority wliich Is Just 
emerfiing," (2G) Tuck in effect "wiped out history," 
writes Romano; her opinion of Mt^xicnn Auiericans doiiinatod 
social scienc(> literal.ure there:j J' tor . Of the work of tlie 
sociologist bj le Saundcr.^ (1054) (21.36), Dr. Romano 
chai*<:c'd that, Tuck bf^foj'o liiu), 8;iun(ier:; 3*ew]*ete histo}*y, 
p(*ri;(;t IK I i J;r, thj;- nulioli ol rui "ahLstoi^ic^ pcr^ple, . , , the 
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Mexican la/.ily asU-^cp under the cactus in the popular and 
ir.noranL mind/' Followln*^ vSaundcrs' work was thai of 
M. S. Edmonason (9':.(:h. 2), who Romano accuses o[ obliterat- 
ing hiHtor\ a^i i siip.id Canooiisly clajjsiiyins the people of 
Isev; I'-'xico Jif; busicMliy un-AiiiC^r i can , as Tuck and Saunck^ro did 
bofuro hiPi. rdiiic>n:;'^>r. . he rej^orLr;, asserts thnt a t*atu.li5:^t i c 
;'u:ceptanr(' of thin^cs v.inch "jur.t happen" preciseJy exprt.'sses 
thi> 'iltilueo;: II i sp- nc>.^, .-^Jvc a c har^ictcr i ^.l "i c 

.shiM.; o! ;i'Hop[ aiK-^ oT dc-alh iMid i'Jlnesr-' as inev i i ! e v 
i\)cur-. i a;;; on.riovrnec K(^ck.v(;«')d Klukhohn ( 1 TO and 
r'r^d oi, '\.dboo:' ' s 1061 report, vduch mirror's K(!T')nd:^oii ' ^. 
sLuciy, Pio: pno r.n5])har. i t hd I the K'l uckhohn-vSt rodb^:ck 
section on IfJ.spaJios in Ncv .Mexico is I'ounded on a srjmplO' 
o! 2:) in r< co>: 'i^o !\ i t y oT i.lO ppj'^or.s. "Then thi.s iM.inutO 
sample is used to descj^ibe Mexican and New Mexican value 
orientations lor tl}e^ paF;t 400 yeors. It is important to 
kcej) thin, lact in mind in view of Celia Heller's sub- 
-sequent study of Mexican Americans which relies heavily on 
the Kluckhohn sainple oi twenty-three, and also the Samora- 
Larnanna Chicago study of Mexican Americans which accepts 
the same views without question'' (37:17). Romano adds thai 
the historically distorted studies of Tuck, Saund'^rs, 
Ldmondson, and KlucdUiolin-vStrodbeck are widely acc(M-)tod in 
anthropol o:\y and s()cio,lop:y departments in United Stales' 
colle-es jijui un i ve r's i t i es ; thei'o, he states, th(^y have b(»- 
cAviv' ;iul}i'>i' i Int i vc ; -oj; i-^"-:-. (\\ 'U'Sic'MI /wD^M'irjns a wwlr 

ran:;'^ oi i d - , I i lu t i ona 1 aK^'UcJes inclu(iii)r. ri'fii^':}! srlio')!:., 
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social WQllart" depart rnon t s , depar Lnu^nt s oinployrnent , and 

/ Coniiri' '/iiu, on Colla S. llr-Hor's work (.12:5), 
Romaiuj asht,ri.s fhal in fcv;(;r than -^0 pa[^c;s that sociologist 
has m f?Ifcct tliai M.^xican Ain;'r icuiir:; nro not Ar).^-r leans , 

thril th(^y all \'jj'iii;JIy .'ilikf* t;:<tl th^'\' ixtad (o ti^lk 

witli a loreij.iV accr?at . Liial. th',v ria; hai 'i icanjnHl by thoJr 
own I.iMili^'S. tlii'): uht-if- .-uns ur:* h^.-tpioss vlctjii;s fxl the 
i ndul :;<")!CO p»'r».'nir', v";;":i is ]-c*Ml '-tj i n;>' lliat t.)i'-y' 

f a tu 1 ' I I ca ] i\ Lij-.i.:;;] » ii I'L^^-.-; t/. Lhis "culLtir^^l mi j » 

In :> rc' ^ at 1 5 Vi.,. '.-, Sh-'-rry , . al. (•* J ) , 

douJin,; v; I t h '.i{.*-:'can Arr-'Jv Icvru^cc-^ d'^^op-on ts ,^ t v.a:^ 

found Ihut inc>i.a rispiiv; lo at Jca.st comploto hij::h sch';ol. 
Thoy al.S'^^ find thot thr :V'vici;n ^^r^^^rlcoV culturo vaMics 
forinni education — thus, ciial Joiui i n^v the a::?;crt iou.s ])y 
Andt/rson and Jc^luison (?>U:l) to ihu contrary. Wago^.^, ct. al , , 
also found out tliat Mexican AmcM-jcNin girl:.: are not as likely 
as othc^r giris to givo rriurriage as a prinio reason for leaving 
school. Thi^^ puis into question another popular belief 
about thcj Mexican American female as .sheltered, submi .ssive , 
etc.. , wh ich has l)eoii part c)f the pi.a^pc^tuated sterotype . I f 
she's dro])]:)ing. out of .scliool (for rc^asons which must also 
be oxj)!ored) ;wid she's not intent on getting marrirvl, .she 
a]}par(.Mit 1 y wants to find (.rrip Loyment v.iiich j.s not typical of 
a shei lered, sub?:, i ssi vo , rriariMag^'' or ienU\i tfvnaJc^. 

In shrn'l, tfD'ou/h lh(' i i t (; r;i ( u r runs a (:():;/^)on 
.str'?'< '^"^ 1 M)r":'d v.hJch has l)vnn iak<»ij foi' trut.h, ljuilt upou 
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and porpGtuat(-'d by social scientists through the decades. 
The Chicimo has been portrayed as belonj^in^^; to a group of 
poople,^v^th traits runginjj^ from laziness, lack of achievement, 
ahistori cism, and iatalli.^m, to filiin^t social roles and 
postions pcissl\oly and .statically, and in isolationism from 
th*j, royL of civilization.., Only a very few recent studies 
havo (Iarc>d to chuilenc^e- 1bo.se pa.st Xiabedded as^sert ions . 
Chieant.*.^- ara I'^^v miiing to academically review past and 
currcn; rf^5>oav<di, in ox-der to destroy the fabrication which 
has bc^cni::^.' jim: km' I a 1 i '<fKl in the name- of social science and 
consul t.L'd as authoiutal i vo iniormat ion on Chicanes. 

E . Surrimary 

This ch:iptor was concerned with related 1 1 tcriitrre . 
The areas exaniin^^d thoroughly were the education of the 
Chicane, specifically in the Southwest — yesteryear and to- 
day, the socio-economic condltLons of the Chicane, a look 
at tbc^ Chlcaiio culture and his value system, stereotypes, 
myth, and the Chicane family. An attempt has been made to 
t^resent a complete cross section of present day authors as 
well as authors froiii the past twenty to thirty years. 

As seen in these writings, there are {^reat differ- 
ences a.s reported by the i n vest i ^^a tors Intei-pret at i ons 
differ Inm author to author and in some cases, their find- 
ingis are diametrically o))])osate to aiich other.: As studies 
on this swbje^ct continue', t)i(^ d i f j'cM'enc ( will, hoi>''Iully, 
continue to narrow and tl)('' siini 1 :ir i t ies will widen. It is 
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the intent oT this study to shed additional light to this 
most important segment of our American society. Further 
Intent ^-of this study is to stimulate and challen{;c addi- 
tional invesLigators for further studies on this subject,,. 
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CHAPTER III 



Mo thucio J ore y of t ho S tudy 
A. Tho School Districts InvostiK^'tt.ed < 

c 

The t\vo school districLs that were invest ted are 

about the sjirno size in' school onrt/L Imen L .. Both iscliocn 

districts have enrol Lrac^ntr. of nearly 2,800 students and 

boLli districts arc over 85 p-orcint Chicor.o children.; 

1_. Tov.n X 

The. faculty ot Town X consists of 41 percent 
Chicane, 1.4 percent other minoriLies and 57.6 percent 
Anglo.; The superintendent and 90 percent of the adminis- 
tration i.s Anglo;- the rest is Chicane. In 1970, the 
Chicane faculty consisted of 23.1 percent— almost half of 
what it is today.. The coinposi Lion of the administration has 
changed very little in the last, four years. The most dramatic 
change came about this current year. The School Board is 
composed ethnically of five Chicanes and two Anglos. The 
overall socio-economj c picture has not changed much in the 
last five years. 

The curriculum of the scliool district is a typical, 
standard, 'state-approved, very much like any one found in 
any i^art of tlie slate. It is geared to the white, middle 

54 
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class, AniUo Saxon Protestant child of Tex:is . Any and all 

i \ 

changes in this town conu/ slov. and lAorX roluc:t ant ly . Tn 
oducalvbn, specif j caJ 1 y , thu changer; ure ovan siowoi-*; ho'A*-- 
ever, this is not especially en] ighl e^iing , since educators 
, have proved the'nse 1 ve.s. Lhrouj^h the yc^^rs to be nc)toriously 
hc^sitfint to any and oLl chan-^- s — .siKv^.ially .at homo." 

P. . Town Y , 

In tiie last fi. vo yciirs , the Chicane i acuity has 
<roi](' fro;.i lo\>s iViv.n 10 perc-enL to ^vor 90 percent. The 
uotJ nistra I i '.-n has also p,one Irom loss than 10 percent to 
over 00 percent in the last fixe years. The School }3oard 
is 100 percent Chicane — five years auo i l was 100 percent 
An^^lo. Like Town X, the over all soc i.o-ocono:7i i c picture^ 
has not chaiified much in the last live years. 

The curriculuiTi of this school district has chan^^cd 
most dramaticaUy. From a typical WASP-oriented curriculum, 
it is now geared to the- particular needs of the present 
student body that is, it is minority oriented. An olementary 
as well as 'a secondary bilingual program itiakc up part of 
the regular curriculum. This school district all;o has the 
bilingual faculty to go along with its curriculum,. 

This commuiV^ty as well as the school personnel 
really do(*s believe in change. All chang'es to improve Ihe 
total school are the dii^ect result of the cooperative 
and coll ahoT'at 1 ve el' forts of th(' school and conjianni 1 y . 
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B. Ins ir union ts Used 

«»* 
'J 

A sturionl quesl ioim.'U re. v.'ii.s- dovoloiM-d to asf^isL with 
the i !iU>rvi(".vs of the children.. Tiio childroii solecLod were 
sixth j;r.---dora ., Tho sixtii s.!;r'idcrK v.cre solocLed beoaiuie thf 
hifxhcst perconfiu-o oC Chicntio studrjil?-. th; I leave .school i k 
bet.v, '^^n tho .sovonlh and th-^ twoUth t^rado. Siartinp; with 
50 quv^-t!or;s, lul'oii fron -i iriuUi<...do- of -survey i nsc n"r:cnts 
lor chiUlron, 37 quest ions were ss-lecled for thi.s instrument., 
Tho initial instrun.ont was lield-te.sted in another South 
Texa..-; border t<r.vn that ha:r-a population ethnic balance- 
similar to the two towns that wore rosoar^;hed ., The ---.es- 
tionrinire was dosinn-'tl to rariect tho, feelings the child had 
toward his school environment, comrnunity, school personnel 
and po(.r group. In addition, it was the design of the 
questionnaire to acquire his perception of how he feels 
the .school personnel and school environment behave toward 
him., The questionnaire also tapped the self-imag-e and level 
of confidence of the student. It also sought information 
on ape. sex, and number of siblinL';!^ in the child's family.? 

2 . The_j;)uj2.sTJ.onnaire \ or_.PiiriL'iiri: 

The (iuesi ionnaire for the ])arents v,«s designeii to 
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reflect tlio feollii|j!:s of today's parc^it.s toward the oduca- 
tional system m i-oterenco tor 

/ (a) Facility and adniinistJML i(^n workin;; toi^other 
toward tho eduealjon ])roces.-: for Luc improvement c;!' tljc 
educaLioa of their children; 

^ (b) The e f I'oct ol iii)})act Ihv ''powcu* s1 ructiiro" lias 
on the ouucat Tonal sysUaii;' 

^ (c) ConiiiaiJii t V in\ ol.\ eiiicu I ii'^ the tc^tal (>duca t i orial 

process ; 

(d) Equal eduCTc I \cu Oj^por t ur. i ty fcir all the 
chiidrea of the system; 

( o ) Bi J ngual/j^icul tural cdrtcat ion ; 

(f) Overall v'iew and futurf^^ oi their eduoalioiial 

system . 

The questionnaire son<icht iX[;Q range, sex, and area 
where parents were ;'rom. The interview was conductc^O at 
a time and place convenient to the parent so that there 
was no limit on time. The place cliosc^n was the choice of 
the parent, and the climate of the inte)-viow wns one of 
relaxation, ease, and friendliness. Not a single complaint 
was registered during all the interviews with the pareiits. 

3, The Fac ijJ ty and Admin is t r:it j on 0 u esj. ic>nna i re . 

Thi s quest ionnai re rc^J lects' their sex , a^o ranji^^- 
and the ai^ea from which they came. A^axn consist inj.^ oi 
ten LciSic (iuc»^;t ions , the questionnaire^ was developc»d to 
reflect the rec»lin:\s c;{ thc^ faculty and administration ;is 
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to workino ctMidilions' amons t lu^ facuU>^ themsolve^s vis-a-vis 
tlu'^ adriiinislnit ioji ; t,. olinj^s oT the power structure of the 
cui'iwum^ity ; ((u^linf^s of c'(Miimunity LnvolvcinfMit ; bi1ini;uaL/ 
biciiltural oducation, aiul overoU ToelinKb: of the future 
of tfielr !-jcho()l syt^iL'iA. Af: y:\li\ iho pa.r oats' Liuesti ormaire , 
the ^.ilo of the jnuTView wn:^ ri(tU\iyed hy the par t ixij^ant . 
FAi;i"y c-ri'Drl \va.^ w.iwl'j by Lliu iuivrv^ cwr-rs tor a ctmifortablc 
, .;if.;y_ .^,) ip. T _ iriLOT'.c'-ii ;uid i)i"(>^!i!(' t Ivc intprviow... 

PcT .it\-l. .-,.):'.'Ct (■■J lo!- Uiis' ciu<-.! ionJKiiro v.ore tin; 
. fol Jsnvitiij;:. the, sup^M' i' nU.'iidnni , assisU.iil super ij\ Lnndent , 
sc'hoo'i bo:L!-d tnon-hers, political power striicLure members 
(Kuiyor, coui'.c i imon, v\.<:.), and dirc^ctors of the varjous.i 
departruonts and areas in Lho school organizational structure. 
Tho questionnaire idc-a I i t led the age range, sex, and where 
they came froin. Ten l)aVn c questions were asked of the 
faculty and adminisl ration. All the questionnaires are 
included in the appendix oi this research-. 

C. Test Results 

Both districts use national standardized instruments 
at tlu^ siA h -rade Ic-voi . Thoy both use the Stanford 
uchieveraont series. Thi.s re.scai(.ii will attempt to compai^e 
only the readjn^^ level of sixth gi'^'-'if^^'^ f'^"^"" ^'^^^^ districts. 

At iirc'.eni, , i,, uiy Chi'^mi) (■(Juca.liu;.-; art;- sffiousTy 
qiK'.-.tJoii in,;, tlie validity of standardized tests results on 
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Chicaiu) ch i ld]\'Pi . It: iy contested Ihal thob^.^ in.4crur:u;nt 
are roally nor valid for Ibis ty))*^ of children Ihixt the 

r(«.suJ.is ;irt^ in:<ct'i!ral(»^ and lulfair' to riiicanfj.s. III Ik bo- 
lL(*vc'd thai unlu^s {hi- iv^.l dosij^nor.s- roconsjcior m\iny hictors f 
horotofore: nr^Joc;[<^d, fovj',ot ton , or pi; rposc- fu I Ly orijjtt(^rL thQ 
(' .)rc;dncl of usiri;', standa }x; i zc^d 1(^:-ts on C^ucanos vi 11 
only i)T\>d'i;M: di .st.w»it.(t n^r^ull'r.. Coupled with sul^tlc 'a-j 
won a?: oatrighi likiiant d i sc r L^iii na I Lon 'muI uaiai ]'nor.s , 
standuiai J L(\st.{; en: bo n L-lr^ rnUros to Chicano chn.<iro},. 

One erf ti:P. rraaHy hi'- qucr. . ^ facing; schooi.s 
today in ro I er^JT' fr- to tes[ i-c\snlt.>:> i "who tost.s'tho ciiiidreny 
vdio incarprc^.st.-J the results, "and hov;- are the rewultrj u.sr^d by 
the schooK-;'^" Most of ..he tests used in schools tofiay arc 
admin i stc-?-od by .sfhool coiinsc^lors; hov/(^vcr, many tests Are 
administorod by teachers and administrators. Tno clinical 
instruTr.eni s are uraiaiJy adininisi crod and used by school 
psycho] oj-iistr; and are mostly used in special education. The 
bulk of standardized tests are administered by school 
counselors, scored by a tc?sl in:;* i'inu or University, int(M'- 
proted by counscUors, and used very little by school dis- 
tricts. Aj stated by the U. S. Commission on Civil Rj|;hts 
Report VI, there are two \nuin lac tors that aJ'i'c^ct Chicane 
children vis-a-vi s counsel in<; and sta*nl;' rdi zed tests. One 
factor IS the prcsc^it lee] in- of Chicano educators to\va>'d 
standardized tcsl results as, di ?>cu,?;se(i abov(?. Thc^ other Tac- 
tor porta iiis to the counsi^lin;: s'jrvic(Vs available to Chieiaio 
-hiJd)v^n.: Tho^N.^ rn-e vc-i-y i n\j Ciii cano c-mv]>)so] f>rs, avajlabh-. 
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Couns(*I()rj\ play a vor> initn) r J m vole ii\ J'lu: i 1 i I,;- iJ n;; 

Lht^ {*\«*li'>()] suc'v or ChiC'jMUJ SI I'LiM) { In ! lie So.'-; h,,f>\st ,^ 

i.ii (iisl'r i r t s (ji lL» };t.i'c*ii!l OV' laorc C'iiiciint; -irh -a l n , the 
pup j J -c ^ HiU" ! oi'- r:'iio, in 1!k .soconci.-'rs sc;)',>o] is J7i:1. in 
111" , ar> , ;:m :r.s t on 1 sh i i^,; n^oi.^.^l, V/i i li lh(\-.o ,s1iili:b- 

l ICS in lit. u! , t lu" r.U-'L thr.i Iho llucjoi^il'v ul t !uv"-*C) ^'l.u(^^,'^l or.^ 
an* Anj'.l';. v/iw- t t'L:ine^^ dnc;:- a Chica'K) (jbiici Ii.iv'c? Isu'r 11 



a]] the 



\,r,ad' ('T-r^'j-M.^ i*a:U*^. c)l (lllicah'u' in the 



Sou th•^.''^^• t uro so lai^h f*^-^) !')J,'\! 



]) Th* *^ \Tn ui;r\' i 



1 . The Icc'h ioK 



,rK> C!) 1 1 d :a;n In J i^r\' fcrroH 



Thci children were 'sc^lcn^tt^d by using tlio jT.ndora 

technique of picl; Lii'i^ Ol ovory fifldi C'hiOyUio child in I ha 

/ 

SJxth graau,, Tho f\ua 1 war^ Lo .seU^ci- fift/con Chican<j child- 
ren and arrang^.^ an appoin tijicnt with oacl/ child.; Every 
child \\[\s exj^lainr^d Iho why, how, whon and what of the 
interview. Any child r^ t wanting.; to |:)ar Licipate m this 

study ua.s excused. V/r? Iiad only on(' (/hild in Town X that 

j 

did not want to paj-Litipate in the 'study 'dWil his' wi.shos' 
ware rOs])e<:'t ed Onco the a p;)C) int I'lon L was made, the scIjooJs 
oflerc-d i^i-caL cooperaLion b,y makin^r nvailablc*^ (pijel and very 
pi'ivate rooms Lor the in t r^rv iew^ Most of tlie- chHdi^on 
were sc^en dur-ip^^ ludiool li'-^c.,; All pajv;nLs> concurred v, ith 
child's p*i. r' 1 1 r I pa I !,on mi t ia^ study. Vho oiajority oi 
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the parunts^ shuwoci enthn^^ iasm in their childron's pariicipu- 
tiou in tha study c. Not a sin^lo f)ai'(Mit refused to hiwo his 
chi Id parlJ pale . 

_ ecti on c^r th<} P;)rent.s to Ijo Intei^vjewed 

The sel(?ctioii (m' (he, i)arents to be interviewc^d wa.s 
eai>y once the children were seleeled. An attempt wa:*: .iiade 
ii) .s(^Ject an equal nutnbf^r of mothca-^s and lathers in the 
.safi:j>! i; Unf ^aunately, maiiy iathi >"s' were not available and 
ii;c\i h.^'i's than Cuthers were in 1 ei'viewed . 

3. Selection oT Faculty and Administration t 

— — — — — — ' — y 

Persons interviewed were the superintendent, his 
assistant, elementary principals, special directors of the 
various dei)ar tments , and as many teachers as possible. This 
group proved -ciuite inaccessible. In Town X, this ^r^-^oup was 
most reluctant to talk and to' express its feelings, even 
w^hen it knew that its identity would be held in confidence. 
In Town Y, this group was just the opposite. They gave 
much of their time and provided a lot of information. 

4 . Se lec t ion of the ^'Power Structure " 

This group was sought by "shootin^^ for all" and 
hoping for a few. It is a very busy group, representing 
divei\se occupations and almost inac-ccss ibl e < A crcxss section 
of thi.s, group was i,ntervi(^wed ; it t urnea out to h(> :in 
adfyvjuar.(^ minh'^r., Those intervunvtMi appeo.red sinc<:r(r Jind were 
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succinct wMh thoii*^ rcnnurks. 

/ 

Tii^^' i nl(jr\ I'c -Mir j)rovt;d lo he i n l^^jm^sI Lag ,^<^»^c: i t j i^-'; , 

c'hMdr-Ji^.. 1 i nl c^r \' i ^ s worr u ro:il flc'li::ht./ OiiQ' con 
bi. :i:i'Li^t-(l by' v,iril- t'nLidrcii c:ui 5;;iy .1 1 the 1 1 lu-^- and 

bi ] i J:'V":^:''i ; ''^'^ lucior nude t !io cliildrcn mach 

liiuro ('jJiMio:-* ;.b ; I- . Cci.-as : ona1 J y , cliiidrea v;i)uld ::ny a 

v.or'd m N;. ..i^h to, bdcr dci cribv? wl/it tdjry rc^*alJ^j;^cJ^-. 
irir;inL to suV". The? iiii/j-u: id(:?:i t i T ixtji lA4-H+-^tTT^itdid^*iTb--fi.ad 
in i < 'i^v.i o\-'' r also hL-l;;cd tho jnlci^/iow to, procros.r. .sr^oothly. 

Vn t b 1 pa)v;'i;.s, t hf* jntorvio^^s v:r;re a ro-l owu- 
L(jnt oxp-^rioncQ. Contrary to tho misconception that poor 
people and. os])Ccialiy Chicano parc-nts are not intorc^tod 
in tho educc'ition ol their chiTdron, those parents taJked 
freely and most oncouraj^ingly .about tliej'r children's 
education,: Thcv' wished only tho bo^st for their children's 
.success in :::dK)ol and thoir continuance through hif^h school 
and on to coller.G or university,: As will be discujjsed in 
Chapter IV, the results of these interviews certainly tell 
a different story than the re[\ular con-iepts express(.»d by 
innny i nvcs t i i;al oi s as per Chapter II, 

Tlio jnti^rviows with the "powoi* structure*' ))roved 
litilf*^ yA\rp\\>'i' ns wr-f. f-<poc-|od. Tlie^ i ntf^rvi evv. om were 

r'orr;. r, lh^\\ pjM.Vod lo ^ OMll'dr/'lV b.K y p^'Oplc; th 
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triod to covov much in little tiinoo A pollLicril ^lura 
trnnscenck'd their entire musbar^o. Kvon so, there: is 
nuujh dxfJortMico ia (.he data oi one iov:'ii cotnpai'cd to the 
other. , 

In the faculty and administration interviews, there 
wiiK a great dirfercnf^e in the resijon- oT one te^vn versus 
the other. [n Town X, some of the prineipals were most 
hesitant to :^peak and expre.-.o_, their l'e«-iin[^s. An air ol' 
suspicion seeriM^d to eover the i n terv i(-'\vs , Some wc^nt so 
far as to take the questions home and return the next day for 
the interview. In interviewing; the teachers of Town X, 
one lelt as if the teachervS v. .re not very free in exprc^ss- 
ing their true feelings abtnit ths schools. This feel in:; in 
Town Y did not exist with eith.:ir the teachers or the ad- 
ministrators. There was a very distinct dii'f c?re)ico in 
respons-^s between the two groups. Tnroughout all thc^ inter- 
views, the assurance of confidentiality of the study was 
impressed upon all the personnel involved, 

E. Chapter Summary 

In tliis chapter the entire process utili/.ed in this 
research is presented. There is a brief description of the 

two towns and the sclior)^ districts. The administration and 

/ 

teac'hing faculties, the school boards*, and the curricula 
of the two school districts aj-e dJScuss^Ki. 

The instruin(Mi l.s used ;i vo, then d i scusscid . The i r 
-n- ! o)jrTi( T) [ wwiX r;il i nria ) (r- i c^\}> ) a i nod . 
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c*jn 1 rot: 1 / ! ^'Wb.; ' ' I'.vcMi ;wi'0]i*i. Chit., ^.o odiU';.l.>,'"; , v.o 



s ill] fi,,- o^>'> '1 ^ t Kt ' y L « ^ 
u 1 t)' y; 't ' ! ' ... ' 



•1 : I M 



1 ru" 



: t V iii'^ ci 1 vi.'^ ' lis f<']ii'.>Mi^ til"' sr]<?ctu'i) in«' 

1 I'M ijiit t h..*- iatfvvi'jv^ set t ui,., i n t on I 

oi Lilt; J !j { ' V ;xriu LI. * ;\x*P('r,:[ xh\miiI^'v Tiio I oj -t i.Mn 

o[ til"' paiM I 0 j'(v;K''- 'V.-xt, f( I ; ')v ( *ri l)y' Lh'. hwully ?uid 
acL' 1 111 ] :arr* I , :ni(l tho- "ptjwor btriuturc^" of 

t ho. j*c.si)CH' I i \'^^ [ ' y 

Tin; .sufin.iry (j l tiuj iiU^'i'vious i,s then d i scii^:sod 
i\ionLiun 1 .s w.niU.^ of .s})*oilics that occurj-od during!; ihc 
vur\(u\.-^ 1 nUM'v i fjv.'S . T]\\'.i phaso- (^l the roscsarcMj was a 
roal rovolalion to tijo 1 u t(^rviov.(^rs and t authoiv 
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A. SLu(itM;i (Juest i(Ui.irii re ar:<l iMtcrvicw Rcsii] t:^ 

T!i^^' I'f-.siilis r tlj'-^ i III c^w 1 <^\.:^ with the childr;;n 
rovO'\] yovy mtcu-oslinf^ d.ii.i. Fir-;!, th».' results \vi ] L hn 
discus^ ^'l .s(.^par:ii(vj by tov.ns and ulu a will bv. r^oioi^a r(.'d be- 
tween Lho two tov. )}s in t}jo nc:xt ch:!pt,cn\.. 

l/ Tov.n 

III Town X, 15 sixth [^riida Clii''':Ln(:) children worn 
intervit-W(Hl— 7 [^irls and H boys. The avaraj^^o ac^e of the 
children was 12.0 years. Each child had an avera^^' of 
6.25 b}\)thers and si^^tors.: OC-. the [^roup, 86 percent of 
the faiiiilies own their homes; 80 percent, of them buy 
groceries wiLh ftjed stamps. 

When ask(;d about at tend! ni{ ki ndergai'ton , 64 pcrcc^nt 
of the chi idrnn responded positively. In attempting io 
determine lhe,ir foelini^s as to ethnic identity, the results 
were as follows':: one chosf^ Dlack to b^s't describe herse^lf, 
two choS(.» White, four cho?<e^ Anieriean Indian, and eij^ht 
chose Olh(M-' (Chic»;jn(), M(.\\ 1 can- Ainer lean , Indian, Spnnish Sur- 
nami^ci, vie.):. A point of I aria I i on is in oi-fh^r at thJ-s' 
tiire- An'on;-. ]><''()pi'^ o[ La_R;r/:> , it, is not unconnacHi for a man 

y 
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to v^iii'V lo hJs \V)!c^ iMM.'i'- v^" \»hioh i^uuii ''dai'l. c)riQ/' 
A litctMl L iMii:. I ul J on ()»' n-"'"^'' '-'''^uid bo ''iWack oii'^,'* Thi.-; 
is a 1 .s*<)/ df>{iL' ).v n viw'' oi fi ivi:d ad<i ;i j) iu r hu.-.biind of 
boyyrM'nd ulj-To. iiiis is doiu^ wJ tli much :) f U-c'l ic^-n. , and 
rt' [ u'r(4]Cv' T cc^l'""!' hlnC'. Is iiiii-pdfd. It is (luitt* 

iicr^;c''!l ao. n(':i.? ji:.- » \j/ i a j ji»u\e. ] r,L-.,c f;ii- .as th^^ oi !:o.^ 
'ro".j)'MJ,-.t.^'> wi '.r'ijilc .d I'ld'-.a, ii is (M)ilt' ini.^v-' 

oi Tl;. )..,,- .'luj V>;iil( I ■ lor^ .'*^> ii^ , 1 ' I u;^' : \'» ' J ;> — v. i il) 
jCt, c.\Cv pi rva:.. 

cil lo^/'-aJ to ciioose, ^a''» lu-rcrai tdui.iO on*-' wUh a I'lixLurc} o r~ 
diTii-ront l:t].d:; af f^^ildrt^u \?la^^ a. ;;cc; hov/ th^'ia-' pavoiitK 
f'oJ I about tiK^i'r ^oin;' io .sci.Moj Vn^IIi ))i)Lh Angit) r:)A Chloano 
student, 73 ])or(HMXt >"r.spondcd tiiat it didnM, matl^'r to their 
parents. , This gruu]> ohildr^n Tc^Jt that netthor Chioanos 
nor Anj^los cau.so any troublo^ in school; however, 10 porconl 
thou^Jit that t(\aiMicM''.s w'ova wn'iiiir lo Chioano studenUs. 

Wheal askf^d if taoy thou^^ht- An(i,]o people v.ero smiirter 
than Chiraiios, 4\ percM^jt said ye»s. Only 21 percent ol th(^ 
children said thoij' priiaai.ual IcneA, them by name. 

To the? ,qu(^stion, ''do you like your toach^^r/' 93 percent 
said yes; pc^ra'cnt t hf)iu^ht IhoJ)* t(?arh('r liked thf^pK Whc 
a.^ked ':>br)ut- "i^ettin-; ])^cJ!rjed jnr Ihini'i.s that just aiaai't your 
fault,'' ''A?K j)'*a^{'<M!l (:j'n bwy*0 r^'iponci^'d y^'::, 

] I) 'Mil ■ . I ! (;n 1 I lie* : I u^ 'f \ t : rc^x . ■ ; a f M' , r -mI i n^'; ;i lai 
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'ai'-Ul. 1 li'.', VI Mi:it II'm-m^^ subji,*<"L.^> wcro not 

1 -I'M" i' ^liit.^. I rcr: ;i U\M'i,cr or soMf^njo c»1so' at 

S'.'hui-:}, [\y r'^.V'' S t Vi > toV U j ' I 1 1 ML' • I i (: !2 1 p^^rcMUil 

said N" . ' iioi'i i\ ' '>i./ r^'^'j'ir. for Lii i < (ov.i: in 

i : I ii. r ; o j I ' - ;r , 

Wins; ■ -^i .'^^M' iu'i^jeiil sa.id thc?y 

wort; i\. lo v^\o ; . am llo boyr. iiiuc r\'lrv/L d :y,\U\ Incy 

\%<tv^- ;v'^^^. to i* J', ^- . 'i'u Lii.. q\io^ t U")n "How do >ou [;o lo 
f^clMK.iV" 71 ,\ iMid ^.^"•y wen L l:y car/1'1 porcn^iu \vail;nd, 
and 1-i P'^'i'rcii: : chu bii.s,: 

2. l^'v.ii V • 



Tb.orf' \\( I'v' 17 si:J]x in'HdL^ Clncap.o children inlc^r- 
viowod in ihlr. Inwn , 10 jnr 1 ( s and 7 iomules. Tho avcra;;'c? 
a[;c^ v.ar: 12.1 y(^' j"s old., TJaoh child hud an avoraj-^:o ol" 6.^ 
sib!in;;s and r-iG p^M'c'^Mi I, 'jit t.f'hri(,'d k i nd(^fp;arton v With re- 
l-^ard lo idoiiliiy. 0\ p( vc^^dI said tlu*y wore Cliicanos or 
Mf.^x i can-A!;i< 'I 1 c: ^i:; .and oji'ly one girl said ^hc was an Arnorioan 
Indian. ^ 0\ ; '7^? n-jrcu-n; oT thf.- ])aj'onL.s of this ^_jroup own their 
lio!:ir<^, 'ai.d Ck) jK'r''M>iil iy\\y y, r'j >oor i «. wilii food stamps., 

V'l'T*" 'jO 1m''1' \.'ho :...»id I ii;/ i i !j ' ,jrilit'(pal 
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knew them by name, 95 porccMit thought tho.ir teacher llkud 
thern, and 100 poreenl 1 ikod thcMr teachors. Of thirs 
groui), 100 porcent lelt they belon^red in their schools, 
100 perconi: \u.-re happy in their ychoois, and 76 porce-nt 
were sntlsT it;d wi th Lhf\'nyol ves 

\\hon a^:;ked whiit .schocH ^;.wuld they choose ii* they 
could pick the school oi their choice, 53 percent said they 
would choose one witli a uvLxture qI" dii'i'eronL kinds of 
cluidi'on, and 17 j;erc^ent Siiid lL^\v wcni ] d choose one with all 
Mex-i can-ArnfjT* i oaji or Chjcano studv^nts. 

In this group, 35 percoit oF the (children snid tlxoir 
parents liked the idea of goin;^ to school with botn AnjO'lo 
and Chic.'tno students; .08 perc(niL felt thrt it didn't matter* 
to their parents. Insolar as tl)eir prinr<i])al was concerned, 
35 perconi teJt that the principal likc^d the idea of both 
Anglos and Chicanes going to school together, and 65 percent 
lelt indifferent to the' mat ter y This group ^Iso fejt that \ " 
Anglo or Chicane students do not cause any trouble in school . 
When asked if they thought Anglo people- >Mere smarter than 
Chicanes, the response was 94 percent no. 6 percent yes. 

Wh(ni asked if their teachers or someone else at 
school helped with reading, 47 percent said yes; for arithmelic, 
53 percent said yes. To the question, "How do you get to 
school," 69 percent resiH>nded that they got to school by 
car, and only 31 ])(u^(^ent walkc^d or went by bicycle. Of this 
group,, 7r> ))^M'('iMit i i c;it o<l that, they were ;';e i ni; to colU-ge. 
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B. Th^* Parents' IntiM'view and Quora ionnai vf/ R(^s;u]ls 
/' 

TIk? rosul Is ot the piironts' iti I.crvic\v5. :uui question- 
nairo will b^^ di scULi.scci .supavatoly. In tho I'oJJowini^ 
oh;'pt(M', :\ coiTipii risoii the* two ro^nills will l;c iiiarlov 

1. Town X 



FifU'cn parc-nls were iji Lerv i ev^'d for tliis .^-tiu-y. 
All aitoifii^i was niade to sec a^; many faiiier-s as irioUr^'o. The 
I'iuu^ sanple con::ih^tocl oT 11 p/ichers find only A fathers. 
Many ol thij fathers work Jii pi.ai-e.s tfiat arc difstant and 
either sL'iy away all week or leave at dawn and return late 
at ni[^iit. 

To the quest ic^n on whoth^M- they i elt tljere wa.s 
satisfaction between tiie faculty and adininistration , the 
answers were quite varied: 40 percent said ye.s, 3G percent 
said they didn't know, and 33 percent said there was no 
satisfaction botwen i'aculty and administration. Upon 
further probinp of the group that said there \vas no satis- 
faction between faculty and administration, these common 
comments surfacedi (a) the principals are discriminating 
against the children, and (b) they tell the students that 
they are "dirly and smell," During open house, explanations 
and speeches are in Knglish; this excludes all parents that 
spc^ak only S])anisli irom part i c i i^ating . It also adds to the 
jj:ap iH'twe^Mi :.cl)ocji niul comrnun i I y . WhiMi tlic":re i.s a population 
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t>i ovrr 85 ]H rront. Chicnno, tliore arc uririy, rnuny parents 
tlna spoa^r only Spanish :uui, ihus, are excluded from par- 
ti e -» on i i! Kn^;lh:h d i a J cvj;ik' 

The ''pf)uCT- sti-nrlurQ," rc^sporidr^d to the? svcoud 
(iiu si ion vi:^ rc;ll(nvi>: i:] porcc^it said tfiaC the "power .striu'^ 
turc " did an i:T;p:...: l* on liic? school nro;';raM as it whole; 

57 lujrcon; yr,\d thut Ihoy didn't linovv, 0! the i;roiip thai 
thai, tiio ])0.\''M^ siruot;ir(} did h;» v'c- an impact, r'Tuorks 
W'Vi'^r u.L^i}^ :is :'o!icA>s: { scPak),! j Jnii n j si i^a l ion listens only 
\ii th'"n; o;i 1 y (1:.^ p^v)pli» \!i i]i ].\;iu^y i;<*i }^)*erorcnrv: , ;ind oniv 
jjc-op.]** vlio can ar!'.cu!ato ;^.na .spi';-!!; ,.:orK] i;n[^li:-'h I'ocic^lvc^ 
at I i on 

WhcM\ asicc'd if ir.i: plrico v;hor(3, the racmlty and 
i.C''.' i a i s L r:il ' (')"; v.cro r ^arcd Unci cducr.led iiav^: a b^i;ii''ing on 
their rc-M^Li:i,.s l(rv\ard ciilldron and aflecf the loarainr?; of 
Chi idren, the response was CG percent yos, 33 porroat no. 
The typical posit>ivo res]K)nse was that the local people 
knov, the customs, culture, and mores of the area, while 
porsonnf'l Iroin out^of-area do not. On the negative side, 
the response was that ou ts ide~o f -area people could ho more 
objective and treat the children belter. Some said that 
out sido^of^area personne] hdd loss bias and treated the 
childi'(?n moi'o fairly. 

The cpi- stion "Dc;(\s the cKJucat,ion of the parents 
affect th(* as;j>i r.at ion Level of the achiev(Mnent of the 
chHdron" chv w \ he*- fol ! c i np" rc\spc)nses: 13 prn^crMil yes., 
87 p"r-.^(/nl mx. Pcoplo resjjondtn};* "\m»s" i^iidicalCMl t!i;H. t hi-y 
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ccniLcl not iu ! j) tho chLldroii wiih .school work, and thai the 
children liko th.'ir MiVMits di'wj^ijod school and \ver» t to 
W(M*k. ^M t!^* por: <;}is Liuil roxnondod ''no" to thxi\ ujicstion, 
a coinpion rr:^ i^.nso' was t.li.u t!)0.\ value ediioation won thour^h 

\ 

tlu'j didn't ^',() Lo sciu)')i, Al:s<;,, sinoo tho ])rp*onli. di(in't 
j;el a iorL,:ri cdix^J i n and went. thruut\h tl\o b:Kt o;v]H}ri(;nee, 
o I' un(x>un i t i oa , d ilscM- iriii na Lion , \nidvornoh'io\'Oiiien t , 

unc^n.*] o^, ii.r r.nd i)ad'M'<M;i'lr^\iiv?n! , th^-y Vnpto fjofnf;- to nal^c-^ 
su.'O' t liiM Ll'^air rdiilcu-r-a did at^t iro Ll)i-{;iU;h the 
nc:r\l\\o nor Th';so Lho.rvjii wcfc C!P.i)ha,s i »d by 

t ho i>a r\}n / 

In a;.;JOSinn:; thrli- C(.Moni in i t y , thc: pai'onts ontnr.oralod 
many \:icli)rs, both [^o-od and bad.: On thoyposicive ;^ido, the . 
l)0(?plo. 01" tilcir coiquivui i ty Vroru rri'eadly/ p;ood s"tai)!i) pro^rains^ 
(Cood .Tr'^diciil public health clinics, and a school Ijoard 
begjnninfc to listen to the public. On the negative side of 
their conimunity, parents liisted no recreational facilities 
for the cIiLldren, corporal punishment at school, long bus 
routes, bad school buildin^^s, hij.d) uncmi)loyment for adults » 
' no part'-t inic^' jobs fo2-^ students, and a high student drop-out 
rate. Their n(\i^at i.ve list was J'ar more than their positive 
list. 

WluMi risked if thoy would move to another community if 
money were no obji^ct, I lie la^sixnise was 15 i)ercent yos and 85 
perocMit no. Many peoiHe JUilJ have relatives in ?J(Jxico. For 
Ihis ]'o;u:Mr! .!!id lor v;:int,in^\ (o slay clo^a t(^ Idicn]^ r.^l u t f \'c s 
jHui J*?M onfl'.^ ui 1 ho Va I i oy ol To.sas, {d)oy ovcrwh(;d n) ) I y said 
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th'j?y would n<jl 10- u]n\^'' la iwiothoi" ^'or 'jun j iy A 



to. t ' I'l' 1)1!.^ ^'t 

Sill 1 ♦ 

1 :i J. 1 i V'/ \ (•■: !' 



I vt-tr rvN^tr^ous. 'J'iu^:^:' people I;i 1 ;.,r«^'M'^ up 



,1 ^ . '.""k) L.('?it 'i Ik' t.^n(**.' \',]io v.c^ro 

ol n.oro C!)i\':; 'u iva^'luw }3otv.( • 11 IL'TO aiid IDJA^' \.hn. pumboi 
or C^Mvano t^' 'hoj's h:.^^ c!c^iiblo(i J'r(»:;i 2] ^.p^^fcunt to -l!^, por-- \ 
0CM)l. 'Dio Ar^.'-.i ^- 1 J 0 t 8ur''-;' ! n tc^iui' 'Ji L , ;i Cincanc:), v/ii s lilrcd - 
th's: pi'(j:uMU school yci'V'. Vrry c'.ominc^its Mu3*t'ac'ed Sonof . 

of those con^MU'iits arc t f ol 1 o\v' i n^; : the only time loijchnrs 
coinmun i c:i to U'ith tha j^iii'^'Uts is for d Lscip 1 i nai-y problems, \ 
tha ciDMMculuM had (no 1 ^'':i_^'nsona^n jn^inUi — t))oy don't 
toach th(?i(i anyihinj^), t hfon? is so^^'roi^at ion .among thc^ 
schooljD, only Chic:)no cdnldrcMi arc retained, jja^'ont partici- 
pation at schcu:>l boa rd- rv.;e 1 1 np,s is d i scourrii;c?d and twirls' 
P ,,]\ . cla."-^ia^s :^ ra bad. 'i'hr- open stiilJ-ty]>e shower hns alwuyi- 
boen a pomt ol cc>ntenl;on betwcM^n the seljools and i ho 
Chieano taiiiily. It 1 .s r;:iinst th(^ culture for^ ^f^i'"^ '^^^ 
hail) <\ M i \' ' v'i'M -j'-^r' '.ir'l . ;i''wi:rifi. l'- n,]' - 

juLioii cM \\\]r ('iii('a)io e ;j: . I' ri;';, ai>d :aib, ;^ '({ij. I rU'tion Ins" n(jt 
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'{ ivM ( ' ;^ c''>n:'"ii a: . \\ i Mi r^ c'l to ; h'.' lunch 

nunu, A:ij^;lo j\>(),!. ,M)d i ^ i - vr cp; i'v d . Man\ (M) 'ci7\:Mi cio 

nol C'{\ i!k. fucj>i I) ■< "a i'.^ it i i-: x's'^v ioi'ci:'.n U) Mu-ri, Taroiil' 
allar!i'\''l uuv,'}^ r of mi^m^ 'U ' :' 'd : ^ ^(mh for do 

apprvront VK\[>i>n, ii.Mi} ci < ^ '^-oiii It^'^- • roally 

caused b\ 1 !u; {(j,>c^i'* rs, Tlit\\ .'l'-.)."' ij.'.l ^ 'n*' r;ii.'^,)a'^ so1vjo1» 

Chil^W'ca .vlirndjii , [/i>i:^ sc!:>"m arc c^'^-ij^ 1 * in - J llirniiMis by 
ftt.iKU'iL'S^ ai,tcnvl3a5r olhc^' sch'''"'l.^ in th^- Ic^v-n, 

All Ihc. ]^^'-vr;;^s p»().;ilis^: oi; 1^ i ] i.n,:a'» J ni'c>;; j\.anr, 

and cxiM^'asLcd t hcj.r desire lur contiiuiancc and t7:cp;. Tis^inn , 
So 'It ^ hi'ul net lioai\! ;u>''ait- the prc:)i;i*ar'is except fo)' Llic fact, 
that they had sof)n soj-.o^ bi]in:;'uaJ pro<;;r ai-is; on cdiUcational 
television uhich (.*ndoi\sed this type o\ education. 

Over 73 pr^}T-ont oi iho jnirents fc>al their children 
are rccoivin^ equal (-'ducat i ena 1 o]^i)or tun i t Lcs ; lin\v. 'vor, they 
feel the opportun l I L(?s are' limite^d and quite ]M:'st j* i c t ed , 
Sorno fCQl that the ini[;rant clii'w'on received more l^onefit.s 
than tho re[»ular children .since' the mif^ii'ant studei. >s [!;et 
free clothin^,^, and supplies, plus lunch and rsnackS;, The? 
rcj^ular chi Idrc'^n do not 

There wa.s a 100 perc^'.tt aj.^ j'eeinent on the' con>munily 
be in<^ iuvodvod \v\lh Di'' oti-^^oin^^ y.diO(jl p)'o<p'ani. Parc^nts 
fecO that lh(^y ne^^d io knou \'dKi I th<M r childrr?n are doin'j; 
at schof)! ai\d vduit the s<dif)ols a^c^ teacdnu;'; tlr'-ir chihirtM. 
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^ \ 

iM;uiy si;i':i '.'Si t luit inecH< i !ii .r. be hv'ld on tho v.mu krncis so 1 hey 
c'iu .m:<'U^1.- Th'. ' ?:;r»^Mr's should )u- helci in Knp:M.sii :)H(1 
Sti:in< *.i«)»'i;n/. not ice';"' un iiiuo and clato should hcj distri- 

bui^*-! ! Lho fliMcirLU lo ihoir parents in 1;oLli En^r;li^;li and 
Sp: !'> .* TiK I-"'" d'l'in'toly no oo>.:i'}:un iCci I i'On between trc 
sell' ^1 :Mui ^ ^ .^r-r-nt. 'iM^'' '-^'^'A i i n :_■ I Too I i \'0 , roc'usjp,^^ all 
il.*' t',f.v.»'ts t.:^ !\".^,r"I;;l I'lin:;'-, fc^V tl-o solioo] vliiit- 'hjun^inr; 
tit* ri! t\' i I u 1 u'm u[ tin; 'I.O., 1 , Hh' 1 o^. crior-'-^ liirifMi I, r(M\u ion.^^h ^ j 
liif ])< r.'yi(.-t( : t M »no}i 1 p . tho' I o:i c ho r/-cid^i)i n i >: I r.^ I : on 

:ii M .K'l!, ^. f't'-., .^o'.j'. r<\7"<uu:- L^C'! ry' siroi^jily i^IjouL l!iis, 
bui (- ^ not l:>>vv, t :^.o I ' f' :if d on'i/\'r ]^/(JOO(iuvo U> jro iib'^ul 
lo1 ( ni;: Ihr' ocd'^.^r avilhco'it lo:^; knw'., tJiosO' ocuico v 

\ 

TwcMi I y -one pnr' n \ > v/oro i n t.orv i cwoci in ch i s 1 ov.'n>: 
Tlioy \.tO'o Ih^ parents cd tho^ 17 Filudonts int prvi ovaid . The 
conpo.:i I ion of tho par^Mils was d, rnalc^s and ] 13 female*?^. Their 
avora:;o v;us TjO., 5 years. 

Over 80 ]urcent of tliesc parents reel that 'thi^re- is 
satislaction witli raculty and administration as to tW on- 
going: (^ducat i o!ui J prognun. ' They CeoL that there is input" 
from the teachers to the policy-making process of the school 
systcir.. Tliero was only one negative response from all the 
pareMi ts J nt'erv i ov'.ed 

To t^e S(u:>)nd (pu\^'tion on }m]):\ct oi' tlie powo}- struc-* 
turc^ on thc' rhr-cH^rjon oi' tho^ schcjo) prc^^.'ji'an) n uho,1{^, 
90 ]>ei*cf';i( ol ihc- }>aT'(U)ts I (ju I tdia I tijo p(r.\"or sfrucrui^o is 
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.liter I r.^, ln'fci;.- oi 1 lit' "li ! 1 li fi'il,. Tlx. y iff] thj.t t,!u' 
prc);.;raii wn] » rn .iciP. I s Lo ni;ikc-,> bv\ i.hut it is ^-Maiiii;, 

hv^ "T iiiK! b(.»ilt.]- C'vc'ry yi'jv. Tlic;y ;;l.»u tiial ncv.: th<' 

years .ifw, 1 Jv^ pf-^.f-r :>!riU'ir;M^ h.'jci i!o Ci) i csin.o.^T in ca-c j 5- <")n- 

cl 1 r Tf 'iC'; '/lit r< 1 U'.' r:uMiIt.\ :tni! .rw;; i jm si x'ut i \vi rc^' i^M-'od 
Miul ('(iiK'.'i t ^ .a b(.arin\i', tno ii^'^iii^;; tow.iru the ciiiUi- 

I'cMi and jrd*:oc] a^l^H•^ th<^ ieurnjn<; oi' llu^ ch i Idrcii wcro 
divided t)oi;,»-fjn GO j»(;r<.*e]il savin-' yes and I^li purccnl sa.yin;; 
no. SoiijM' p:;ro!il.-; r(;lt liiat the sysLcm r^dicvaJd havo' laculty 
and adrni p. i St r iUi on por.^)Onnol from all paVts of thi.s country 
to onJ(jy and .shaj'O their di f foront back^u'oiinds and e;<pcn\i- 
encosvvMth aM th(^ children.: Soma felt tliat out si de-(^ ['-area 
porsonnol do not know thc.\se chi Idron and their back^n'oiinds 
and, as a result, wilJ no' understand th(nn and could 
easily and inadveiaent 1 y hurt them — not necessarily academically 
but psy(dio logically . 

TlVsis ^rou]^ was divided just about 50-50 on thc^ ques- 
tion of wh<»thor tho" ediicati(Mi of tlu;' )jarents affoefs the 
asptra t i oji H:<^yel ol achi (n^^men t, of the childr*env They felt.. 
tha.t'the dej2:ree oi influence v;trjes\: Some clii Idren eniiilati^ 
their parents in many r(,^sp(cM:., ineliidiuf: ('dur;ition; l-)ov;<;vor, 
many j Idren ])\irsue e(hicat.ion rr.Mcard i r*';s pi' tu)W much e(hica- 
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tht-ir J-. Ills hiivj. .\ h>c^ inany p'lrcra.s v.ho ci i a not 

strMh.ly i)' M'-'C I l^.iM • \ ( i if. llu^ ^ivMiiU* lor r;i*cc*\-^s 
M;<i 1 "w.-Ti*/ 1 1 / in tin:. .M-nitry .'J:;^ a rfsiuit will [)usli and 

Tii< ]' ^ V r^' : ' t^^^'st thai li^'^ ^ch tiu* par i.ts 

[ |. 1 ; h I -u:^ I ' t rv ' | m - ♦ • ■ :i t l ! « ' 1 the ch M d 

cjvic jr.a ihiM'fh Mr.;ii'n i .at ions lii^lj^niji; Iho poor, r^ood sc.hool 

ch:wV'>> public f.ffuiUis who ropros( n t ;al L thQ ))(H)pln, 

1 

exc.nionl biliny,<ial pir.^.j^am m tho scIkk)] , lyiKi an nll-out 
c:l'\or\: to n/ako the? town happy, cioinocrat and saio .com- 
munity to livr^ in. On Iho ne[;'aUve sidu,/tho concern rested 
on thp poor economic condi tion .ot the city, the ne(?d i'or | 
inoj^c hulu^iti'ios, and t!v^ An^n attitudo toward the Chicano.s- 
oi not r(>aLly undprstand i nj^' La Ilaza and tho Chicane movement 

When askcul if thr>y would move to another community, 
ir money were no object, over 90 i)ercent siiid they would 
not. The {^I'cat majoiMly said they believed in thejr com- 
munity and^woro hap})y tho^Oy ^iMiey arknowl ed^-^ed the i)res(Mioe 
of ))l■oblem^; ])ut felt that tliese i)ro))lems were a chaLUn^^a 
calling'; ior j .ol n 1 1 on.-.. Now that they havo true reprr^sent na- 
tion in Iho f c'liools as W(>1 1 as control of t!iC> power str\jcUH' 

0080. 
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thoj U'ol [Ivir.^.,-. UV'' '^oih,: v/f^il. TIki (Hii y ono.s- M'^iil sriid 
liii-y ill' \ ' \.t ro lIk iiiw-i Ih^t v.ani in im^m^cI 

3 11 . J I * 'J* T' ^ . ('c>' /111')! It P V 

s ( {ui - Mj I r(, Iv.'.^ '\\ , '."jiU I liai I h'' 'ho(j ! ,1 u Jcrti L n* ' :n i on ^ ;h i p 
lui.'v ill., -row i\ L iK)ii: ':/'i<; ir.lti in liit'' i';isl, I'c'V. ycai'^►^. Tlu' 
par-cnl-: iv( ] V'^'y .-ar^J/Jy tii;'! t ho x^tiar a m on:i 1 .sy:^,fr^*:i 
SL'ato-vulo IS nr)t lilu" rii-"Mr J<)f"il sy.st<M;i and that ai the 
j\ai i(^na 1 -1 f i( is also la^luiii^ much. On iho n^^;':ativr* 

sidc^ sftrr-f. - pa"%'H"^:'^'~R-*^''l l^l'j^t mttr^r wtrr"k-4~t^--m:t+-^dcd with the 
curriculiuii al both tho^ 1 c-ium t ry anrl sooomlary levul:-; and 
that Iht.* CO irso selection at tho hip;h school Jovol needy to 
be expanded. 

To the (juestion of e(iun 1 ociueat i onri 1 opportunities 

for tho children, over 90 })er\'.e>n( of thr^]jaron ts. rc^^jjonded 

af r I r jat ivc^l y and less than 10 percent nofjatively. Th(^se 

parents Icr I that all the community is \vor];ing to^^Gther lor 

the cdiild; hovvever, this Ls~ a very poor community, and state 

funds aval J able arci ruin i ma 1,. 'J'hc^y all wish more func^'^' would 

be available Irc^rn the' iederaJ IovcjM to bc^j^in to briii;c alx^ut 

equity ,anu)ng all stuck lits of thc^ state. 

♦ 

This fTrouj) \v^l^: 1 Of) pc-r^'ent for the coffiinun i 1 y to be 
inyolv^'d ujth the on-^;oiii[^ school j^roin^anis , They (eel that 
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with lb" j^'TH-nt^s i)i\()[\'ed,^ iL i V(;s t h(.' c;h)]dron r.JU f i cWmu'O 
• n ! brr ^ 1 ^ i , 1 r:i ,*(^^ ^ ' t !ic^ h I J cl-p:\r( >n I ro I 'a1 i c^h.li ' j-) . 

Is i/f! I''-'* nt. r(^:u'n' 1.1* 'ir ('hilvh'cn ;ind v.li.ily 

!•« I; . a!] ( i)^ c:tif,lJ'i\i> 1 (*r^ I'^iUih J i y , and ti 1 .so i i'^dtox'c'-^ 

.t '..!'< 1 . 'i J't^ ,\'f':^i!.: ' 1 ^) i ^ in 111 is cun.r.iirr' ( v , ll^*^ 

i'..- ill" r.'- i (/V'^ ^>-h(^''^'' . Oil'."' ]);ir(;pL 

"i'o'. :Lruci,urc"' 111 !.<;r- vn (jv. s v.erc L!lo^H) i)!' Ihr 

tui'v'" ri)»:'';b'' r.: VII 1 1 :« i) ! (nri;'()]% counc 1 1 -naii , otc-, Town 
X did )K;t <',^ 'sn>«jr:i I CI -is c!id To.'.ii Y, tiurs the dil'fcronco in 
1 ho nur.' lH'j- i lU (^'V i (.n' * 'd . 

All ii;on)bcrs of this ^^roup were m;iJes. Their :xi^e 
r in;:o var-i^.^d i'von) 20-GO years , With Ihc exception of the 
supf>rint<-^ dent, al] v/oro from the immcKHate area. 

The I'C'elanj.!: oJ thifj [^I'oui) r(.^^ardinj^ the adm in i .stra-- 
tion and [a(!a]Ly v.H)ri:in<'; toj^eth<-r wa.s not, unanimous; howov(M\ 
thv major i l,y , porccMi!,, thour>h'. they di(i wnrh well tOf^<?ir«er 
A srr:all portM;n of the t^roup, 20 pcM^MMit , disagrot^d and 
slalcd ti».'i Mm'Ji^ d<' I i )i i f i y wa:i' room lor i n;}>rr>\'r^ii,-ri t . ,Siivc»^ 
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E'»M" \ rt ' . »" t * ' 1 ^ , I 1 t I. r :i u I I oij > - i i u i n^^, t iic < \ ■ :i 1 } 

Vt X I u™i^ii> — Ua-i;^-^*^;^- - u i inoi Li-_Cii-Lt^iuii^ _Ll:XU-iUu x . t lit— v — J t - i t 4 l;i y 

c i< ! ! .'i " *;< Tr*. .iM"*r^) '[ t mi t 1 ' ii ih;j;t. ail [^''m'.^ f I v.i^-"^ 

a idt' ruMj;'^^ ()t p(}rcviit I cms on the h-c\)un] | w lij'jv'.i;: 
the- ho;} rd ii)C *--l s t:; , 

Aiiiiosi to :<i j}cr.soii, this j^roup nj^i^oed that tlie place 
wJkm'i," Ihu facully ajul aciiiii ni st rat J on wore roarod ;ind eduoaLcd 
has ';i boarini; on fcjcl in^^s toward c.h i I div^n Most ir^cmhors 
said thai tiK](^ is a noc^d to have teachers trom diflc^rent 
parts ol" the couiiD'y.: y-t , Jill claim that the: local tt^achcrs 
bottcu' iindorsiund the-* chiJdron and arc indocd more scMisitivu 
to thc»i r noodr, ^ cui turo , and lan{,aia^!;e , 

Ovci^ 80 p(MX'(Mit of this j.irou]) indicated that the 
oducaliona! le\'cJ oi parents docu, aff^^'-t t}u»> aspii'ation 
love:! of the (•nildr(Mi. 'i'huy stated that it th(»re is no 
in!ir«st in education at home, that childi^-n I rom tlr'Se' 
horiu .s will shovv no int(;r(\';t in C:flu«/aLion eilhcM^. A s^na 11 
j>er<'f II { -1'/^ o{ lh(-a^ i n te r\" i e^wOv^ indiialecl ( i'a I (;ci iJi'a t i on 
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oi })ar(n)t;i Cioc^; nc>l nllcci I ;ispi r'al ion Ifjxij oi' children 
as U)iH>* as the paront.s value xirul apjuv'c f ;U «^ c^fhii',:^ t ion.. 

Thr p [us^\ ;i Jill nniiu.^t':. {>[ thir; [;r(n]p r<"' us rn]lci.,v^r: 
oil tho ])(».^^ i< tj v.'^ .s Lc!. — I ri L I i ul Pi^pi(\ simIIuci^^ oj^ 

C'(>:;; nun i I y , rn(^\)rr:'[ U)r. iMMMr- j;cC)[)!f^, lorul un i\ ;;}'.: i t y , ai^d 
bs'ltcr- coii,' :itn i 1 Ihm Vyf ^n i J udcjH s ;mu1 jr^MriLy; on tih* 
(io:;aLivc^' :;'t((: — ]<)\, 1 a.\ mk^c , ]o\v, soc i u-oc\y}ioj>i i Lc^vcl, no 
i ndnst r K»' Lo*/ i:, '.ly : , po I i f i^.'iL ai)athy, Iru*]; of 

,schc)r; ] i ao 1 ] i t i o: . , a lul ii ♦ ^'Ji 'Mpl ( ';u.n I 

Tii'.'lV' v.\S' ;i f-Tt. M m of iPi: vc<'>;"i to bilin;';'j:il 
(nluc^iti^»n by thif,, , Sr-'^c in tho^ ''wron-, 

hands'" i L c'Oj] il Ixi- vory cif L r i.in/.ii I n 1 Lo tho 5H:bool sv^Loiii 
and ooinnv.muy, Olhai'.^-. fc^ol /h;it Lt j\s iun^ ovoiHiuo and should 
bo orfcrod a.t all jovol.s aiul .sub.joct aroas. Bocauso of Lh<j 
proxiniity of tho Mo\iaan boi-cici", those rospon.sos are quite 
rovc^alin^^. 

When asked %f they v-^ore satisfied with th(: proLsent 
educational sy5:toin, over 80 percent said no. The majority 
said that one of tlie ^^j-oateni d i ssa t i si'ao t i ons is the 
inadocjuate rinancini^ >systoni in Texas wliich brinf^s about non- 
equity of funds to I be stu Jents in the state. Thoy lecl 
that the system needs additional facilities, staff devoloj)- 
ment programs, cuniculurn revisions, flexibility of proKrnm.s, 
etc. They have identified the problcMn areas. 

This group wuii unaniff)ous in tlio idea oi the community 
i nvol voifK^n t with the, educational system; however, sentimcMits 
exj>ressed i )i intfjrvi(n\s con t^rad let this stJj tornont Api)ar- 
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(»iit.ly, thcji'o is a frup in the coiiiiTiun i cat .i tm tlu'sf; ixui 

^!(>^it oi" Ihi.s ;;roup fool thaL tho children x^)! this^ 
l()\Kn .;rt' rc'ccM vi 11^: oqual (*(lnt*ai i onal opjx^rtuu it i os ; howtjvcr, 
Ih i'o aro vnr-U-d (i i i r^T^'iico.^ m ' ho' rc-.-^jionsc-s Scj.'Tio .say 
iripvovc'r'«.iU s ar^ nc'.-iicd, t.hc*:t Ivm> r.iuiw Chicano childrrn do 
not par M c i p;) 1 irt at.h Lc't i , .studoul fUMi: n { , jmcl <'xtt'a~ 
(M.r lar ci: i\ i t 1 '.'S — Ihui {hc'v.i i^^ soci;r] ciai^h an-^iit: 
Ihv- fi^,ijd(-Mi u b()d> ... OlhL'J^-, suy tlint Uj) to labl year, thr^ 
chjldi'cn v.i-ro irot r,tMr.tii^^ ;i "lair shales" in .school, but 
sLartini; ihiij ye;j.r, Ihoy arc^. luore Ciucano t.oac-lirrs v.'O-e 
hirt^d Lliis^ y»nir, iJicJudini; a Ciiicano assistant sup^!]^i nicridon t; , 
a first in this school di.slricl,, 

Accordin.g to soitk:* moinbors, the future of this .school 
di.strict i.s promisinf^. Everybody hc>pcs Lho .syst(Mn will 
imp}'ove, however, a citaCenienl uf o!io of the board meinber.s 
raises some heavy doubts. He states, "Our system was primarily 
a college prep school-. Counselors decided who was college 
material and who wasn't. If we can overcome this situation, 
the educational outlc^ok for our school district is f^ood , " 
And to think that over half of the population of tliis town 
is migrant and the drop-out rate of Chicanes in Texas is 
at least 60 p^^rcent, 

2^ Town J 

Al l I he g3'on}j) interviovvcMl v^'(}re' local and wer(^ in 1 he^ 

i 
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bracMxCM. (){ 20 lo 00 ycai's 

Th<'"»N' \v:r. un.'i^ f i t> with this (,n cooj^ - 

{ «; t ior l\, -rn iih^ :ul' i w i :-;li\f I i iiiirl I.n.JulLy. Ht n i o- 
JiV'. t Uu'i'c*^ i:, "iiw'.y.^ 2Xi^Mn io]*' i ippi en"- i,kmi L , par^Mits 
i (\^' 1 ilh' :f .sy.^iUi.v is. l;p.»din:'; /in lIio rij.hl (1 i n"t L<.m . 

j.iA-:_.'-L ^1 „ J. iL-i 1 ;^ - Al;-.a-,. ...1 c el. _Llia± Li _i,h:ixu L: 

:>;:li'.'<' ti.-^i •h'lv,^ : hi-ulLy uvi\ ndMlJi i ^; ' r.u i'.)n , Ui^-;/ will 



1 ) ^ 



Tiii.. J, roup r','C'!;. rh;iL L]i(*\ do huyo^ an iin|>'K'{ un th'.' 
.S(MK'i>L pi*i»^;r'!n. bCMuuf.^* * l^c^y ^^-t'*^^' jnvolvr.'J, at aji I'jb't'-'AjH oi' 
t!>'^ pro:, Tlic y arr,: not a "i*ubbor~s r.ainp'' to th*^ :uij>orin-" 

tondc lU . Thc^y sui)i)^^rL and (-Mihan^-e tho total educational 
pi'c^coss sJnco thoy av(^ also part of the community and 
re];r(.'.son t a. 1 1 the (^oiiiuain i ty . 

Over 77 percent of this [iroup (eels that tlio place 
\vli(?i'Q th^' [acuity and a.djninistration was reared and cducatcc 
docs h'dvo a bearin^c on the f(u:lings toward children and in- 
dr-K^d atr^^'cts their («duc;atJon, The majority feel thai local 
people are belter aware oi' local yituation5-; and ca;n better 
lUidorsLanfi lh<.Mr no^nbs than peo])le from other arc\'is of the 
stale of count ryy The^ rest, i eo 1 that a S(Hu-;itive teai^^r 
or a(hTi i n i t r;s t. i on c[\n respond (o the ncM.'d.s and attitudc\^ 
of Ihc'ir chiJdiTn re;':ard]eoS wliorc? lie/sho comes irom. Ono 
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moHtbor sufT'iii'Hl it up by saying tl\jl ''the i iiii)or t.an L (,hiiii\ to 
rt'..'{i'iHr ) ^> t ! :li \,hi'.\ us i .-^ tiu/ tx.^! for Ih;* rliilci.;* 

'Tins ;i:r<.Mii) iKM'r* f\(:s 1 Ik* i^arvnls* (uliuwticn 

d<;os .iliCi-'l t-h( I r.il i iui Lox'el of tho childyci'; 

hi/V.' • , in tills >■ i. I y , il is j.nvoj'^vc-i y -™ tl)o. l^\ss 

C'cl^'i '.J u>u I i) pa^aii].; ii.ui , liic ixj:\n"i' Uiv' a: i ra t . < »n lo\<,^l. 
TiT' {;i*<nip ft. 'Is lhu\ i.'Ji'ciils ^.j.ni . liO bc:"^r, fur l • i l* 7'Ti H a'- 
r<'f. aTal ^ it^a ^^ .a 1 op pi'io; i. 1 \ Tiio.v drlLniloly do 

nof uriii' t!^' ir cln M.^m i(> work ;o-. ':>ri] and for so Mtijt^ 
a.s t la \ . 

c'T'Sr ri i'i np, tJioir c(;iv -uj i ly , ono ol Ihc j)o.-]tivC'^ 
r<:''']j fk. , 'Vio; i-,hc rKcC^l li^^nl o^>r:":'riUii i (wrt i oa In I \\o,ca tho^sahool 
and' cu' u^'uii i 1 y . This {;'rouu lC()1s, vc^T'y j)roral oT tlu^' ^;ianH 
sti'id'^s ihc^ s(dioo] sy-^ia/'H has^ FT-adc; and c; 1' the pjir L i c"ii)o t i on 
of t.hc conimanity lo the total oduca tiona 1 process.: They reel 
they havo ^rcat health clinics, [;'roat. people,, a c'^c^l po.liLIca 
siturition wherc^' (^.vorybody f;'ets lu^ard, and a ^^roat olii Id- 
school -comrnuni ty ri^ lat j onship . On the negative s^cle, they 
claim Tew industJ'ios, low employiaont opy3or tuni t los — a poor 
di sti^ict 

On bi 1 in^^uaJ / bi cul turn ] education , the consensus is 
that it benoHts all children, that a bilingual child is' 
richt^r than a monolin^;ual child, that this is the best thin^; 
that could hruM^^'H to ilic^ir schoc^l district. Thry feel that 
it is a tool and tecliniquc^ tliat liberates talent,- ideas, and ^ 
ro.sou rc \s of rhHdrcn thai li.ul be^Mi \ivrvU)l'nro in.nat(^ in 
th^" r!\L:d. 
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uivJ ! p.;- 1 ' • J ' . a u « ' 
Til ! ■ : >' .'f>i' r 



t I ' " • ' 1 1 » ' t 
L iio i'( 

a ■ lor ) ''.1 

/ Tj\o '(j.;. .,M'ai M*l';:'(^ OL ihj.s .-ic^-'.' 'iirjlrioL ioc>k.s 

^>frc-at. to l/i'-a' !)''')!)lo. TL(;y ^(^'^ Uic^ nc oJ to (M^^alinuo to 
/ 3r'ii^i'o,\C' , bii- ( I. o I i*a*y a \v ht.^ad '/a,', m ilie ri^Ji't cli i'o^c' t i oil . 
T'loy fool vc;ry si T'\:>iifo alr.rat livj st'ato\s attitiuk's toward 
Ch i cajios . 



D. Thr' liosults ol Faculty and 

Ad'n I n i stj\\t 1 oa Intorx' 1 ows 



In rc^poj- Li n[', lh(: results of this* i^^^oup, tha laculty 
and the adnn iii j strati oa niombfr.bs intorview^'d have bcH;n groujn d 

1, Town X 
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Thi.s (ion A I ^>t(^d of i'ourtoon Hi^'aabers — .sovcmi 

maJca^^: HHvd sL^vf'U roir.al('.s. ThciJ' ar,^- brackot i\anj»ed I roni 20 to 
50 yoaj's., T(ja }>(-^ri:onr: wa^i'c^ [yew, this ai*oa. , on(,^ was from 
anoM>' r pai'l 'iV'Xa^a 'mhI tJua* va^^^a; froiM on t. -o f-M a t . 



/ 
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To t^K' I'lr.'U f;;'' :-t "i oil .r^:;! of tiu adn in j s i ruL i on 



a a ( u M"i 



-4- ! ^ L -H 



iiKi'iin,' . Or( i^v;.l>/r tri lUl a(i\; i rr:; 1. i < iods [\vi[ Lho 

ar.'.l shai'lu !jO a(^"*(.;, T5i" i .'"^'i] ! \' Iwc.s (\onlY dlvi/ird on 

\ 

this cjn^'sL i t^fPi . II:^J i o i lhat. lir.^i'e is 8alisiacii(M] bt?t\vc'Pn 
the l.;cn!ly au>t the acl:,. i rJ siru* lor. wiiile halT led liiore 



ibii ' I . Tlu.* pvx^jitive rtisp(^n.'''>e.s ^^a,^;^■>.^s;L^■*fi p.reat n(H.d for 
tunds, c lassrou'ni.s , ri^iore inc:ijJty, and in(\iH:i interact ion between 
faculty and a.dmin i st]\at i on . The ao^^at '^^o responses list 
lack of coiiifiiun j cr.t i on between fa.cul ty and administration, 



bad b()c));s approved by administration and! old and antiquated 
ideas of sonv^ ol (he, admni j str.a t i on . Th|s group feels that 
^hey are not hc^iird the administration^ 

Docs thv ''povcjr structure" have an impact on the 



school pi*ojpNi?n? The admin istral ion feels 
dent controls about U) ptn^ccMil: of the deci 



that tlu3 super i nten- 
sions^ of the school 



pro[;rnm while th(^ boa.)'d control;; about GO tj)er(*enL of the 
decisions of t !v school pro^^i\'U))s . The i'acilty is aKai'n 
spl it on thi^^ (iuo:.tion. A lit tie ovcjr ;;0 j)orcent o\ the 
faf'ulty icv'l thcit th(^ "])Ov;(M*' slructui^c^" dn*i\s; liavo^ an i'rni ae^t 
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L i^'^j 1 .1 1).','' r- ilv.'' .M, ;MK'i Lh'^ cni:? Thri t y 



/ 

'j^V.,- < hw' r<'sr) i'-^i^- of tin ]:icu,/>'lv un^i acln; i i m r^l ion 

not 'i;ui'''T' \':i-ro' iJicy r(. or cciuc L c-<I . A s^ial.l 

por;-- n 1 -'.^'ci Liiji: it did W'^^/'tlnv, an(J lh;iL it indocxl 
alfocted and j n C i iic^^iot d tbioir at t i ludo toward the- 'childroji . 
Ttu* facility on Iho oLIk-t IvcHUIj iU prrraut st:ronf:, said It 
doo.s ni:iko d L 1 1'(\vc ni*(»— cojii])] o{,ol y (L)pp'').'-*j t^^ c)f what the 

aC'M i n i s Li*;i I i^ii said. 'J'lic t(\'icli(^rs wovq vory opon to this 

I 

qur^j. t 1 on-,: iMosi, f(H'l Unit eaclic^r.^"; not, fj-oin thio area have 
.dJ.f[(MX*nL ('ir-^l , vaiiK^s, and a L t j ludc.'S Soino t,oa<'.her.s 
Saul this brcni^dU .subLlo iJi'ojUfl i ccui and ]>ras(\1 hc^havior 
.oxpr^'.ss/^d ay;aj:i;a ih*. C'iiioanos. In oth<'P- fasos, 1 h(\v n)f\an --^ 
v/fH 1 , bii I ;? r lual 1 y hurl ch i Idron . Arnonf'; I h^^ fa cu 1 ty , tditTC 
ajjy'ar.x hiod^i' ]*i\?)!rv n'm ^acM 'vm i Jiy. I'p r )pr - -p i j LhaL oxi^i 

b(-r>^;<M'n Ihi. ^'M'rano 'and Ani;lo toacduM's, 
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On the question '*dooH tlm education of the parents 

affect the aspiration level of achievement^ of the children," 

1 

the admin iscrat ion responded 75 percent yes and 25 percent 
no. One response that if people didn't get educated, 
they don't cure if their chilc^ren get educated. The 
faculty rcwsponded i30 percent yes, 40 percent no. Of the 

-^"no" responses , the faculty said most parents want their 
chiJdrer^ to have a g-ood educ:ati(^n rej^^irda ess of their own 
education — that our- does not have to be educiKU^d to know 
the valine of education. Soma teachers felt that sbrae par- 
ents and children are not worri^.d about ^'etting- educated ^ 
because they can/ always live on welfare, a way of life to 
many people in this area. Others feel thai many i\U;xican-- 

^ Arrser lean. parent5> do not realize tlie iii^portance of education, 
therefore, their children do not either. .And since children 
emulate their parents, the children do not acquire a formal 
education either. One teacher vsaid that most counselors 
advise the Chicane children ,to pursue vocational trades 
rather than academic, disciplines! bocauf^e tliese students 
are better suited for voca/tional Jobs. - 

In assessing thei:^' own community, the administra- 
tion feels that this is a )\riendly place with good, 
friendl-y people, good spiri"\^ and everybody knows everybody. 
They feel that there are few employment opportunities, bad 
Enforcement of law on narcotics, and too many people pushin^^ 
t!)e ^i\Z'3..J^.}'^VVL party. Also, the factilly feels that this is 
a gocMl friendly comrfaiuity, hus good chui'ch (croups, a good 
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boys club, \and more Chicanes gettin^^ into the school 
system and city offices. On the negative side, they list no 
PTA, muhh poverty, low employment opportuuit les , privuto^^ 
clubs for a few privilodged ones, and too much discrimination 
on ^oth sides that keep the communlt-y split. 

When asked if thu opportunity presented itself, would, 
they move to ano^ther job^outside of education, 75 percent said 
no. When asked about movinjj^ to another school district, 
100 percent said yes with some reservations — the main one 
being' better pay. For the faculty, 60 percent said yes to. 
the first part of the question, citing salary first ^ 
oppo3^tunity second. As to the second part of the' question , 
80 percent said yes citing again salary, working conditions, 
progressiveness of the system and l^etter relationship with 
^the administration. 

On the subject of bilingual education, the majority 
of the administration feels' it is good for the children if 
the parents approve it. Yet, they have just started a 
bilingual program this year. The overwhelming majority of 
the faculty gave their approval on bilingual education. They 
feel it is very good to all the children both Arfglo and 
Chicago children; however, they realize that more bilingual 
teachers are needed. Some fec^ that the administration gives 
lip service to bilingual education but does little to support 
it. 

On the question ol' equal educational opportunities 
for the children, 75 percent of the administration said yes. 
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25 percent said no. The laculty rospohses were very differ- 
ent to those of the administration. They responded 20 per- 
cent yc^'s, 80 poj-ct-uit no. The majority of the faculty fuels 
that the childj't.Mi are being "short-ch^tngod" because, the system 
lacks iMnds iind does not jn-ovi-cto the children with whut 
other ric)ior .sysionis do. Funds to do a better job are 
lacking. This aflects fioUi trips, better facilities, 
limltodvcurriciiiui-:, fc»\xr book^-, etc. Soirie faculty nu^rnbers 
feoi^ tlicit i^'rel c^\'an'i tests are juli^uni stered to the children 
prodiicing lalse and discortf.^d results. ^ 

The majority of the admintstrat ion feel that the 
community should be involvoci with the school prof^rains. They 
feel however, that the community needs moi*e information 
and unity before they^^can really get involved. The faculty 
is un;inimous in its support for the community to get in- 
volved with the on-going* educational programs. They also 
feel that if the administration *doos not change its tradi- 
tional views, there will be a confrontation between the 
community and the administration. The faculty feels that 
basic changes in attitudes concerning the children have to 
come about, otherwise, a walk-out is going to occur. 

With regard to the last question, the administration 
feels that the future is promising for the system. If a- 
pending bond is passed, the future looks even brighter. The 
faculty is optimistic too; however, they 'also state that the 
systcnn has^ to change some very traditional policies, rocog- 
nize th^' need foj^ more funds and hire bettor toaciiors. 
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2^ T2}E\..I 

/T\yel;o Jjiculty and admin i^strat ion persons wc^ro 
interviewed in Tc;\va Y. There Vrerc nine Chicanos'and throe 
Anglo.-^'. Their yiie level ran^od from the 20 to oO year 
bracks:! . Eighi como from this area and four iroin out of 
slate. 

According- to the "acuity, over 91 percent fee J that 
there is ir;atir:[r.eiion bei/.v(^cn the faculty and adminiylra- 
tioh v.iLh re^^ard to 'the entire educat J onal . program. They ^/ 
feel Chere are a few mino^** differences but not on the main 

and jniportant is.sues. Oi' the goal of meeting* the needs of 

? 

all the childrua and securing the best available educational 
pro[:rain for the children, thex^e is no difference of opinion 
between the faculty and the administration. The administra- 
tion feels the same way, adding that the only reason they 
are not completely satisfied ±s because there is room for 
imj^rovement and the sy,stem, being a poor system, cannot 
stop and relax to pat them,selves on the back. They have to 
continue working to stay in line with today's progress. 

When asked if the ^'powcr structure^' has an impact on 
the school pro^^ram, the administration responded unanimously 
that in their town, the people wDre the ^^power structure.^' 
Over 90 percent of the faculty feel that the ^^pdwcr structure^' 
has an Impact on the schools. Howavor, t hoy also fool that 
those in power care for the children and tlic .school prop:rams. 
they U'ol thai. L'L h:is made ^r('at. improvoinentt;. for all 
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the children — making the syHtcu) Ilexiblo ancf helpinc; the 
childron imprrA'o thoii' so] f-. m;ij:!,o . It is the consenus* 
of \;1 G 'faculty that t,c)|.^othor with the administratioji , 
positive chanfv-^s havL^ boi-u forn'uJated to benufit all the., 
children . 

Tho fldr^iLnistx^'lt ic'a fools that where the Tacnlty and 
administrat Lcm; \va.^'> rejrLU and cducjited does hnve a bearing 
on tlie loelin^'S Lovv^aj^d I he cliJldrcn. In most cases, ]ycal 
persons know Iho cIiijdr*Mi and parents b^ttfu"* and can d<^al 
with tho ciii lei's necd*^; ii.oro adc;tjiritely . Some admirislr'a- 
tors Ili)0l tliat it is slili the land of the oppressed and 
tho oppressor,.. The faculty aJ so feels thot where the fac- 
ulty and adrnln.istrat iun v;as rearoji^^id" educated has a direct 
bearinjj on the childT'c^n. Also thoV feel that people from 
the area knov/ and understand the problems and needs of the 
ch-ildren and comniunity better than people from outside 
of the area. They do reco<^^nize, hov/ever, that personnel 
who care for children and are sensitive to different needs 
and culture cun positively influence and affect children. 

To the question of education of the parents affect- " 
ing the aspirational level of achievement of the children, 
the administration feels that it does affect the chiTldren — 
Inversely. *Most parents want the t.-st education for their 
children, re^^^jirdl ess of what type of education they had. 
The faculty was split on their feelings to this question. 
Over GO p(^rcc"i»t said that t.ho fduciition of pnrent.s, do(\s 
affect the aspiration level oi' achievement of the childrc-ni , 
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and -10 porct'iit said that it donn not. The. majority of the 
faculty, just like the aclnii nl.s tvat ion , feels thul parents 
want tlfciv children Lo rcn^cive the besi:. education possible, 
er;pncially the privonts th:ji irid littio or no education 
thcTnselve.s. ^Thc pa ?u »^ ts j Liutt'. havc> vocuJved a i'ornial educa- 
tion influence and aflecl, Ihr clriidrcn. \ Overall, the faculty, 
oven thoui'.h ;-:plii: In their rosp(>ns'Os, acMjally is sayinj^* 
the sauio ihiug— that all purvnt5; want the\b^'^^ education for 
their chi'dron, rei-cardl ess- r»r bov/ mvich education they received. 

TiU' adiuini :,>tra tio:. L^sscssod iJ:.s copnunity as follows : 
the posit ivcv; factc^rs are the oride of the C\lcanoS; the 
people's self-determination, tb^- new dii;cct iorN^^f the sohodl 
system, the open~i>iindpdne^.o of the people, and thea>s;t iveness 
of the people to L'et involxtKi lor the benefit of all the 
comniunity the ne:^ativc points a^^e low tax base, poverty, 
low employment opportunities and the fact that some Chicanes 
do not'' understand the Chicano^novement . The faculty praises 
the conscientiousness of the teachers and administration, 
the friendliness of -the people, the cooperation of the 
parents, the health center, and the community involvement 
in the educational process. They list as negative the 'private 
school that opened to oppose the public schools, poverty, 
little industry, needed recreational facilities, large 
classes and need for teachers. 

When asked if they would move to another job out- 
side the fu^ld of education or to another school district, 
the administration respondc^d 100 percent /yes to both quos- 
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tions. The administration expanded their reaction by 
stating that they v/ould move to other fields outside of 
educati'on if the niuvo would heJp La Raza, To the second 
quei^tion, the administration stated that they would move 
to othei* school districts in order to train more Chicanes 
to becomcj school administrators and follow' the Chicano 
movement. The Cacv] ty responded to the first question as 
follows: 22 percent yes, 78 percent no; to the second 
qirestion, the response wns 50 percent yes, 50 percent no. 
This facuJly feels that the.y will move to help other Chicanes 
first; the pay issue is secondary. They realize the pay is 
minirnuni, and the working conditions are not the best he'a-e. 
However, -they are happy, challenged, and feel they al-e con- 
tributing co a changing proopss that is taking place to 
benefit the children of the community* 

The bilingual progra?Q is hailed here as a must 
by both faculty and administration. The administration 
feels it is long overdue, and endorses it 100 percent. They 
do feel that one must have the personnel trained to carry 
it out successfully. The administration feels it is 
great for all students, but it must be^the maintenance type 
of bilingual education', not the transitional type. The 
faculty feels bilingual education is fantastic and desperately 
needed in this school district. They feel that improve- 
monts are needed X facilities, materials, and additional 
p(^r Sonne] . 

To Lha question of the children receiving equal 
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educational opportunities, 100 percent of the administration 
said yes in this district, no, in the rest of the state ♦ 
The faculty responded 70 percent yes, 30 porceJit no. Thoy, 
feel thr.t in their district the children are receiving an 
equal oducanonai opportnui ty, but no in other districts. 
What Lh;*y also feelTis that this is a very poor district 
and sti]] noods addUAcMKi] personnel, facilities, and 
inatorlaJs. 

As to community invoive-ntjnt with the schoo] program, 
the acimi!i Lstrat ion is 100 percent for such involvement. The 
facultj' is also unanimous in Its opinions.- They feel that 
thi.s is the only way the board will know what the comipunity 
wants t.nd uncds for its children. They believe that a 
school system serves the community and both must work to- 
gether to meet the needs of all the' children • When a community 
is not involved, they feel the school system will buffer. 

To the last question", the administration feels 
the future of the school systems looks very bright, tinen- . - 
daily bleak, but very politically Chicano. The faculty 
feels the outlook of this system appears good; that this 
school district has a chance of becoming an exemplary , j 
system of real, relevant education to students in the 

\ 

state of Texas. ^ 't 



E. Standardized Test UesuUs On 
Reading Conii)rehension 

The I'ol lowi iv.c tost results were obtained by taking 
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the average, of the scox^es of every TiTth Chicane child in 
the Gth grade of the r.^vo school districts inve.st lj;uted . 

1. To wn X ., - . • 

Tho instrument, usud by this school district and 
test j-<.-au]_ts _.i s the SiiuiCord Achievement lutovmediate, 
Fovra W. The rosulis fo.llov,' in TaDle II. 

TABLE II 

STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS OF TOWN X 

Year To^t: Administered 
1972 
1973 
1974 



2. Tovv i Y 

This school district used the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test to assess their children in reading for 1972 
and 1973. In 1974, they used a different instrument called 
Informal Reading Inventory. The results are as follows in 
Table III. 
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AVei-age~lio'idTng " 
Comprehension Gr a'de Level 

5.32 ' 

/ 

^ 5.09 
4.92 
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TAHLE III 



STAKDAKDIZED' TEST RESULTS OF TOV»N Y 



A\'ev;X[',o Readiiu;- 

Year Test Admini stovf d Comp r o ho n s i o n _ G r ad e Level 

1972 3.90 

s 

r 

1973 , 4.20 

1974 ^ 4.50 



F. " Chapter Suinnary 

In thi^; chapter the results af the four interviews 
used in the study were pirescjnted, as well as, test result^ 
obtained by the use of s':andardized test instrui its. 

Each type questijbnnaire interview has been discussed 
separately, Town X first, fM-lowed by Town Y. A resume was 
presented of the ten questions^ asked of each group being 
interviewed. No attempt was made to draw any comparison 
between the responses of Town X and Town Y. The same was 
done for the results of the standardized tests. All -coinpari 
sons are "made in Chapter V. 
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In Ch'iiyier a siiort hist<^ry oT tho Chicano — who 
thcscS'^*;^'t'P^ V.hore thcfy come from, where they live, 

what soiM: ai tlnrlr cl|arac sties are, Languaji^c, culture, 
and presonl st:at|r^s — ite urescnted. 

The probloni and 'niirnos.e ol thi!s investigation' • 

• . \ ' .\ 

follows thu intruduct i(^)n, T^ho ' concern^ for the problem, 

the rotic>hj1e lor such \a stftdy and the purpose for under-^ 

/ ' \ ^ ^ 

takinf^ thi.s tnsk i pointed oujt . 

Ne>;t , the two selected towns are described on the 

basis oX an\ on--si {.osn^i^i t;ation made to obselrve the total 

env Lroniiiont . To obtain as true and as accu'rate a picture 



as possibJo of what really exxs-ts in these 



selected dis- 



tricts data is presented on size and composition of the 
community, socio^-oconomic condition, student enrollment and 
total picture of the aren . The total school populiition of 
the two school districts is almost identical. 

The second chapter attempts to summarize the avail- 
able litt^rature tliat is related" \to the subject mntter. To 
prov'dc^ .'.ojiK'' oi'.'.jii 1 /.iilion in revi^ewin^ tiie l^i tcrature, the 
chapter is broken) down into tlio education of the Chicano 
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(with lit avy e;aphnsis on thv Chir;in<) of the SoiilhwocU ) , the 

soc ; (^-ocon(M'i^ c .condit ions^of the ' Chi cano , tho cultuin?, the 

valiu' t-.y.s.Lon., storeolyi'' » , myth, unci Uui family of: tin? 

Chi'j.Hio. Gr<'\i (*"{ovl Ls niado t^x 4H:_e^^CJit the c^nLirt*' 

gaiiiiit i>i jiuihoi'.^ i.hiil h..vi* wriLicn on -the sub.jecL oJ' this 

stiid'v . As in this vt'viev;. or tht* lito,r:it iiro, very few ' 

' / 

Chicu^iC' c'luihoi^s W}re qnotod in tii'.- pjcsL. ^Only reoontly are 

* • 

boul:^^ jiiKl a-rt i(» loo by (\n}c;iii()^ hc^rl inj; to r.iil<o their 
appilJi '^'anc^- li* tho. pofh';.^^, * 1 fi'^u. Tlie crii^orencos of tho, 
wrJ I'^^r--^. av^» .:,ui-lc c.];v i ,>;js. Mi >UH.^'nvvM->'» '^-'"'^ storuo typos 

are Ati-li vei-y d L?-?to/l o:i . and \ \\k' pi-o::>en ca I i ons by tae 
inveisii-atorr-^ ai^e qui^o \.^r.ied, TaiLs author .feels very 
strunf^ly that a.s studJ'.:s on this .subject cuntinuo to be 
invofjlij-^nt jd , the tiif rercn::cs wi J V continue to narrow, and 
the similarities will wid^.n. li' the findinj^.s oX this study 
enlij^hten and cJarily concepts on the Chicane, line; how- 
-ever, if these findings anger 'and/or challcn[^G and stimulate 
'someone to do additional studies -on this subject, this too 
is- the intent of the study, Much ' additional- research is 
needed^Dii this subject, for it is full of daiiiaging stereo- 
types and misconceptions about this segment olN.American 
society. \ - 

The third chapter outlines tho methodology of the 
study. It describes the two towns to be investigated and 
has an in--depth descri ])t 1%n of tho composition of tho 
school distriiis' and thr-ir personiu^l -(it hnica 1 1 y and numeric- 
ally, Tl}e interview qu(*st i onna i res are' dose ribed with 
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regard to the intent oi" desired i nlor/nat j on and tlw rationale 
for Lho select i.on of the items in the quest, j onnairo < This 
chapter' cotitinues with a brief discussion oI" test result 3, 
instrufnonts used, the reolinf;s of certain Chicane Educators' 
on this subject, and who u.ses th.eiii and how. It clor>'e-.-> with 
the method and process oT select of parents, 
faculty , adiiu ni r^LraL ion , and "power struv^ ^,..*e . 

The fqur.th chapter dcscri)»cs the results of the 
antorv Lews-qu^^si ionnaires and the .results obtained from the - 

Land;u'di >:ed tests acJmi ni.slered byahe two school districts. 
The student iiiti;rviews are described, and the results oT the . 
quostifDtinaires are analyzed. Each school district is reported 
separately. The interviews-questionnaires of the parents 
are described and analyzed; again, it Ihi reported separately. 
The ypower structure** follows, with the administration and 
faculty group completing the list. The last part of this 
chapter consists of a brief discussion of the standardized 
test results and how the children achieved in each different 
school district ^in the last^three yeags. Much research 
time has gone into this endeavor to present as accurate 
a picture as possible of the feelings the interview3rs are 
trying to describe when responding to the questions posed. 
Many responses were in Spanish and had to be translated ou 
the spo1 so as not to l^^iH^ak the si'quence and train of thought 
of the interview. Many oC these interviews would not have 
been carried out wore it not for j he fact that the res^>archer:r 



were bi lingua] /bi cul tura 1 and thofouf:jhly familiar 



.1) the area 
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inva^L^J^gr^ There are many words, idioms, nnd expressions 
that are very rep; ional , and persons not familiar with^^lhis 
area \youl(! have liard time understanding thorn fully,, 

B. Conclusions 

In' this i^tudy, 'an attempt has boon made to inves- 
tigate certains/factors that can be associated wich the' faily'^ 
ure oi Chicano ciiildren to achieve academically in two. sch«/oI 
disi^'icts of Te::as. This study Is not an indicrmont ot thos'e 
Sch^ml District^ in^Toxas with heavy Chicano student enroll- 
ment, but rather an att/empt to uncover and highlight certain 
factors that can begin to highlight the academic achieve- 
ment of Chicane students in these schools. The specific ' • 
focuses of inquiry in the two districts are the intei^views 
given Chicano children, their parents, administration 
and faculty, a,j^ross-sect ion of the "power structure," and 

an 'analysis of the sixth graders for the past' tliree years 

\ 

as a means of comparing achie\k^meHt between the Chicanes 
and the national norms established. 

This study doe^s not purport to be exhaustive, nor does 
it completely pinpoint the precise cause and effect relation- 
ship between particular conditions and practices and the 
schools' failure to provide equal . educational opportunity. 
One fact is clear, a?/ documented by the U> S. Commission on 
Civil Ri i Thts, Re p ort VI: Mexican Ameri can PJducation Study 
of 1974, ,and that is that the schools of the Southwest are 

' 4 

failing in serving the Chi'cano students* In the five pro-. 
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vious roi)orts in thi« series, the U. S. Conjinission (h^cMmoriLod 
the extent to which Chir:)uo chi Idron jxvo sop;rcgatr'd iii the 
schools*' as >vC^ll as the undorix*i)3*c-).^(-utati()n of M(?xiciiu 
Americans aV teachers, ^sch()ol ofLicials, and school ]joard 
membersK In i tt; /scconri report, the Commio.slon docib^icnts 
the failur^) ol' r-^cliools Id educate^ Chicane:; iis moasurod in: 
terms' of reading; achi even:;^n t , school hoJdinK power, grade 
repetition, "overagone5..s , " and partic ipalioii in extra- 
currictilar acLivitio\j. The third report d^-scribes the 

excla.sionary pmctices ol schools, in dealinf; with Iho 

unique linguistic, and cultural characteristics of Chicano 
studentvS. In the fourth report, the CominLssion exranines ^, 
the ways in which the Texas school finance «ystcn) wcn^lcs ' 
^to the detriment of districts in which Mexican Ainerican 
students are concentrated. The Comnission ' s fifth report 
focuses on the pupil-tea^^her verba] behavior in the 
classroom, measuring the extent to which cUfferences exist-- 
in the verbal interactions of teachers toward Chic:.no and 
Anglo pupils. As previously m'entioned, the Commis,sion 
reported that the unavoidable conclusion is that the schools 
are failing on all counts addressed. 

In this study the present faculty and administration 
of the two school districts havin^^ a high concentration of 
Chicano students is examined. One district ^s f^fculty and 
administration reflects the comi)osl tion of the student body, 
and the other doc»s notx A roup of Chicano students and 
their parents' was interviewed for the purpose, of sharing 
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with the interviewers their reerinj?.^ and pcrceptionrD of the 
schoC/1 sysiom.: A ^U'oup ol" "power structure" i)ersonnol, of 
each school district was i jii orviowod for their thiukinj: 
about tUnii? school districts. The study is concluded with 
an unrjly.sis oC Ihv result:-^ of s t;nidard"i zed rests on the 
reading k-ornprcihei/sion o[ Chicano sii'dents. 

From the ehLldrou's interviews, one quickly notices 
the di Ifprence in. uhe sol f -concei^t identification of the 
chii'^rcn. In Town X, barely over 50 pfu^cent called them-' 
selves M*.xican Aiuoricans, in Town Y, it was 94 percent. 
And those uere Gth graders — 12 year old children. T.his fjcrad 
level was chosen because a heavy oxodus from school occurs 
among Chicano sv.^vonth graders. When asked if they thought 
Anglo people were smarter than Chicanes, 41 percent of Town 
X children said yes v^ith only 6 percent of Town' Y cjiiildren. 
In Tov;n X, 21 percent of the children said the principal 
knew them by their names, while 67 percent of the Town Y 
children sai'tl the principal knew them by name. The great 
majority of childn^n from both towns liked their teachers, 
felt they belong in their school and were satisfied with 
themselves. With these findings one begins to wclnder why 
the difference in the performance of the two .groups. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the faculty ^d adminis- 
tration of Town X does not refl'ect the compo.sil/ion of the 
student body while in Town Y it does. The re.<:^on.ses of 
the chiJdJ-en begin tc> rai.se serious cjupstion.s as to how 
teachers and administrators really are perceived by the 
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children. AnoLhei- puz/Jing fincUng is the, ro'sponso that 
73 poi-cont of thc^ children in Tov.a X and G9 percent of the 
ch-ildren in Town Y go to school by car. It derinitoiy 
su})ports lh(s rot:ront-,c: from the parents that they are con- 
ccuMod and v.ant the be.^L education i'or their children, 
oven if it L'lUes per.^oua 1 monetary sacrifice. 

The parents' inlorvi e.w.s reveal that there is much 
diHriati'sfiu-lion amen,- parents in Town X concerning the 
reJalionriiiip between facalty and adiiiinistration . There 
were, some l;i-b]y Inulctable responses from over one- third 
of the parents concerning their faculty and ad.ministration. 
The paren,ts in Town Y feel much more content with their 
faculty andVdrrilTiistration. There is definitely a great 
difference in how these parents perceive their "power 
structure" in their 'respective towns. Town X people had only 
net. .tive remarks while Town Y had very positive remarks. 
Town Y felt that, the "power structure" is the voice of the 
p^^bple and really is looking after all the children of the 
community.. Parents of both towns feel quite strongly that 
where teachers and faculty were reared and edu6ated does 
make a difference in teaching their children. These 
parents also feel that the education of the parents does 
not necessartlv affect the aspiration level of the child in 
school. Town X parents listed many more negative than 
positive, respon.scs about their c0mmunity. One interesting 

4 

dJf Terence .sur faced when the p;i.rcnta enunieratod the negative 
responses:, (a) inadi.>quato school buildings, (b) high drop- 
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out rates for Chicano students, (c) lonf; bus routes, 
(ci) corporal i)unishhscnU A]l Tour remarks are school 
related. Parents ol Town Y mentioned ne^^ative rcniarks 
about thr^ir community, however, none wore school -related. 
Those- ledinKJ-^ of t)5e parents influence the children and 
are transfc^-red from ])arunt tu cliild— ei ther consciously 
or unconsciously. Both groups were quite strong in not 
wantin- to leave tlioJr comaiunities. The nearness to Mexico 

and their relatives is definitely one main reason, plus . 

/ 

the fact that the concentratio.ii of Chicanes is the heaviest 
\near the Mexican boraer. Ther*t5 was a great difference 
in the parents* response to their satistaction of the pre- 
sent edueatjonal system. *To\vn X responded 40 percent ' 
satisfied and GO porceut not ■■satisfied, while Town Y res- 
ponded ovor 90 percent satisfied. This difference leads 
one to question why this great difference to such an impor- 
tant question. Both group of parents like ^bilingual 
education; however, Town X just started theirs while Town Y 
started their bilingual program three years ago. The 
majority of the parents feel their children are getting 
equal educational opportunities; Town Y parents feel their 
children are getting equal educational opportunities at 
home only, not in the rest of the' state. There was 100 per- 
cent agreement of both towns on community involvement. How- 
ever, in Town X, it was felt that the reason parent.s do not 
show up at school meet ing.s and funotion.s is because they are 
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not advised ol' the rneetinf^s and because the niootingH are 

hold in English only. In Town Y, all the notices and 

announot-^nicnts of meetings are held In both English and 

Spanish and at'tendance has risen to 100 percent. Schools 

tliai- do no"^ include the coirxinunity do not accept its input 

are pioin^i 0^ continue to experience problems. The scliools 

need thf^ coirWanity just as much as the community needs the 

S'^hMols. Thp provincial philosophy of yesteryear that the 

\ 

schools a'!d their personnrl know what" is best for the 

, \* 
comnmnily and need not involve the community is completely 

obsolete today. The feclin^^s of the parents of the t\vo 

towns show quite a difference on this topic and pose • 

very basic questions concerning their own school districts. 

There was no difference in the **power structure's" 

feelings of faculty and administration working together. 

Both groups /feel local people better understand the child- 

' *> ' 

ren. As far as educ^ation .of the parents affecting the 
aspiration level of the Cvhild is concerned, there was unanimity 
between the two gi^oups of people that it does not. Both 
groups feel that they need raore industries, better employ- 
ment opportunities, and -both h^ive. a low school ta,x base. 
There is a difference in the groups* perception of bilingual 
education — which proves the point that Town X is just 
Starting a bilingual program while Town Y has had one in 
operation for some time. Bilingual education programs have 
to have conimunilv .support. There niu.st be a good relation-- - 
ship between the schools and the coiniDunity for such a pro- 
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gram to achieve success. Both groups expressed their 
approval and support for community/ involvement: with thu 
school I'lrogram* However, some of the parents of Town X 
expressed a feeling that contradicted this thought. Appar-- 
ently, there is a communication gap between the parents of 
Town X and their ''power structure." The future appears 
bright to both groups. The author feels Town'X needs to 
bring about some basic changes, or the .failure of reaching 
the needs of the Chicane children will continue. 

The responses of the faculty and administration on 
their perceptions of happily working together were as a 
whole positive. The group from Town X was very visibly 
divided on their views about how much impact the "power 
structure" has. There were some faculty members that felt 
that* a' few "power structure" persons control the schools 
through policies and planning. With the exception of the 
administration of Town X the iaculty of Town X and the 
administration and faculty of Town Y feel that where the 
faculty and administration were reared and educated does 
have a bearing on the chj^ldren. One .wonders why Town X 
has never had a local superintendent and administration. 
Only this year did the Town X hire a local assistant super- 
intendent for the first time. Some of the responses of 

the teachers of Town X concerning the impact /the education 

/ 

of the parents has on the chi3dren were out/right racist and 
stereotyped. Some teachers actually said that "some child- 
ren and pjirents are not worried about getting an education 
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becuuKo thoy can always got on welfaro — a way of life to a 
lot oJ" pooplo in thia area." Others said that "Mexican 
Anioricfui pai-o!it«' do not i-ealiso the importance of education/' 
One, toacher said' that most area counselors always advise 
tho ChJcano children to pursue vocational trades rather than 
acadc^jriLc courses: bccaui^e Llioy were hotter suited lor 
vocational Jobs. These misconceptions are so t)ad and so 
conaiion that students /Stop lis tenlng '^"to their teachcn\s. It 
is like saying- thai people in poverty really like poverty. 
Taacher.s with those misconceptions have no idea oi the 
darnaj^e they are doinp: to children. The faculty in Town X 
feels that the coinnmnity has to Ret involved. liowovor, thoy 
are not involved' at pre.s,ent because the administration has 
some traditional views that impede this. The facu3ty feels 
that this situation is leading to a confrontation between ; 
the community and the schools. A common undercurrent run- 
ning throughout the interviews of Town X is that a comm_uni- - 
cations gap exists between the co|:)munity (includi)ig some 

parents intc^rviewed) and the administration. If no t negotiated 

/ ^ 

peacefully, a confrontation is going to errupt and quite 
possibly, a student walk-out will also occur. There are 
apparently some very basic changes needed to take place 
which will open the communication between the community and 
the administration of Town X. 

In comparing the tost results of the two school 
districts, one sees in Town X a trend of no improvement, 
but on'thoi contrary, a gradual decline in achievenion t — ' 

* 
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going irom u grade placoinont of 5.3 in .1972 to 4.9 iu 1974, 
In Town Y, even) though the results are lower, wc .soc a 
graduaV rise of achit5voin;.»nt in grade plac(?ment from 3.9 in 
1972 to 4,5 in 194. Considering tho tost results and the 
re.spoiuses of the children in their interviews beivvoou Town 
X and Town Y, on<j can conclude that the children in Town Y 
appear to be more secure, with a fitvow^ov , more positive 
selfTirirage, with a better pupil-teacher relationship, and 
with the whole coimnunity and sc.hy ol .^ysteia behind them. The 
children from Town X appear to be in a stalemate scholas- 
tically, with the school, faculty, and administration 
not ^^communicating with each other, a 

C. Recommendations 

The recommendations that follow are. addre-ssed to 
all the? institjitions inyjalyad in the decisions that affect 
the education of Chicane chiliiren. There are varying 
degrees of control and influence over the processes 

by these institutions, but each has a role to play in 

I 

bringing about necessary changes leading to equal educational 
opportunities for all children. Together, these institu-t 
tions represent* a powerful force that can revolutionize 
any and every phase of the education process. 

Starting with tho Federal Government; it can influence 
institutions which are directly involved with the education 
of the Chicane child. Albeit the least di^r^ectly involved, 
the Federal Government through firm enforctement of the 
constitutional ancl legislative requirements of equal 
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educational opportunity and through persuasive levGragc. of 
its prorrrams of linancial Uvsslstance for education, can 
signilfcuntly holp bring about educational changes to improve 
the educational conditions of the Chicano children. 

Since the states have, a constitutional responsibility 
to provide odiicaticui to alJ the children, they play a more 
direct and authoritative role.- Their authority over educa- 
tional policy can serve as a strong influential force for 
bringing about needed chanf\os. 

Colleges -and universities, also play a vita] part. ^ It 
is these institutions that train the people who are the 
teachers, counselors and school administrators. By involving 
Chicanes as trainees and as staff members, and by gearing 
the training programs to equip graduates to teach and 
counsel Chicano children effectively, these institutions 
of higher education can significantly improve the education 
received by Chicano students.- As it is in most places, the 
policies tend towards tokenism andmerely give lip service 
to thoi-Beed to serve the Chicano population (29:184). j 

The institutions that have the most direct control 
over the public education are^-the local school districts and 
schools. It is thejschoo] district that sets the policy 
arid disburses the bulk of financial support. It is these 
day-to-day decisions of local school officials and teachers 
that largely determine the education the Chicano children 
will receive* Thus, if necessary changes and educational 
reforms are to be effected, it will be largely through 
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polici.or> and practices instituted at the dii?tr.ict ]ovol, 
with slron;i: j.uj^poi't i'r<>n-: the? state agencies and the focleral 
governrnont (129:185)., This does not moan that the district 
shpuld sit idiy until t)io slat-.": or federal government 
ini.i iiite action to solve this prc^blem. It is • recommended 
that local school por:b:onnel take in:rit?Uiate steps on their 
own to be^pn to remedy these serious problems. A continued, 
passivf-^ role by the locaj schooJ district is not only 
unwarranLed but would ropr(^sent an indefensible al iication 
of responsibility and a gross disservice to the children 
whoso education has been entrusted to them (29.18G).: 

There are five basic recommendations that relate 
to the educational reforms for ChicanOvS, as followsr 

(T) The Jangua^jo, history, and culture of the 
Chicane must become an integral part of the total educational 
process of today schooi . 

(2) Chicanos must be fully represented in all 
decision-making positions that determine' or have a bearing 

on educational policies 'and practices . The community must 

/ 

be fully involved. j 

(3) Chicanos must l^e fully represented iit. all 
school positions to reClocy the composition of the student 
body — from'top admlnistral^ion* to the ancillary personnel. 

(4) The curricula we have must be- rewritten to meet 
the present needs of all tlio children of today. Alon^ with 
revising the curricula, the present facultiohj and adminis- 
trators must bo retrained and madf? aware and sensitive to 
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all the needs oi* all tho childx^en including (.he clarificu- 

tion of all mi sconcopt ions and r>tereoty,pes that have 

\ 

linger in th.n hnlls of today's schools Tor too long. 

( 5 ) All levels of government — local , state , and 
fedora.] — iiMsr roadjusl tli.^ir budget px^iointio-s to provide 
needed fund::*, to iiaplemenl the above mentioned recoininenda- 
tions (29 as?,), 

jCcnsla'it prosSuro should rcmin on teacher education 
in^tituLions of tije Southwost to in*corporate the Chlcano in 
their foundation courses and in thoir recruitment programs. 
This also applies to counselor training institution's. 

Finally, the Offico of Civil Rights should, take 
steps necessary to increase substantially the number of 
districts reviewed annually regarding the denial of equal \v 
educational services to Chicanes. An increase 6f educational 
staff at each OCR Regional Office and at the headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., is needed. ' • , . 

In conelusion, it ^ is strongly recommended that 
studies be initiated on ^oach recommendation in order to 
facilitate their implemoiitat ion at all school levels. .Much 
remains to.ba done if we ever are to bring about equity 
for all children in our public schools. 
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GIXtRSARY 

Anglo: A white, noii-Moxican American. 

Aztucs: lndi-:ins who cst:ihHshod :i highly advanced civiliza- 
tion in Mfjxico ( 1200-1 o20). 

Aztlau'- Th(j Chicane* nation.: Lit(Ji\t)ly, ''whito, land'": in 
Nahautl (A^^Lor lan^cua::,j^O • ili s lo-rlcan y , this land wa^ 
,tlH:' aachnit aorl ht^'i n ulii^Uon? ( tod;^" ' s Soulh\\os,t) of 
tho A>.toc l:rilj--> btufo]'.' thc^y mi;i:ralou so\iih to what is^ 
today MoaIco City. 

Bracc^o: A Mexican Cic;1d h.^iui. 

Bfirrio; Chicano noi^^hborhr.od or ccMnmunii: y . 

Campesino: A field worLer; literally, one from the 
"ticlds'' (can:ps) . 

Chicano: A'Mcxican American living; in the United States. 

It is now popularly uned by Mexican Americans • who are_ 
. ''conscious of being part oT a people who are proud of 

their ethnic and racial identity, history, and culture. 

Compadres^; Godpareiits . 
EEO: Kqual Educational Opportunities, 
GabacJio: Anglo (derogatory) . 
Gringo: Anglo (derogatory). 
Hispano: A Spani sh--spea'king person. 

La Raza: Literally, the ^'Raie^» or ^'people,** , It refers to 
all Mexicans north and south of the border; or sometimes, 
to all Spanish-speaking people ^>f color ( gen te de - brojize^ 
bronze skinned peoples). 

La Raza Cosrnica: The Co.sniic Race, a term coined by the 
19th century Mexican i>hilosoplier Jose Vasconcol os . ' 
According to h^s concej^t, mestizos would fOi^m tho cosmic, 
ideyl I'^ace bfK'ausr^ thf^y nre a racial mixture of New 
WorJd iJidinns and Modi torranc^an-European stock, and 
tropical clin::iLes have h i s tor i c;i I 1 y nur'oiii'cni higher 
civilizations than to:>)j)< -r^at e on^'S. Tliis concept was the 
Mexican response to racist Anglo^NordJ c historians who 
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rejected Mexican people as inferior, somi-civil izcd 
"ha-lf -breeds." 

La Rai^a Unida: It is a third party movement in American 
polit cs inspired and sustained by Chicanos' who seek, 
to establish politicol self-determination for Iia^-Rar^a 
Itwas founded by Jose Angel Gutierrez from Crystal 
— X^ity , Texas . ' ■ . 

LEA: Local Educational Agency. 

Machismo; An- exageratod sense of Mexican masculinity.. 
Mestizo: A person of mixed blood. 

Mexican American; A Mexican born in the United Stales. 
SBA: State Education Agency. 

USCOCR: United States Commission on Civil Rights. 

WASP: White An^gi^^axon Protestant . 

Wetback: An illegal Mexican in the United States — 

'supposedly with his back wet after swimming the Rio 
Gr^^nde river to get here. 
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STUDENT QUEST lOmiRK 



Name Code . — — ' 

Grade === — — ■ — : 

Age ■■ ^ — ~ 

1. Which of the follov/ing be;•^ describe you? , 

(b) t^liitc 

(c) American Trfllan 
(tl) Oricntiil 

(e) Other 

2. Did you go to Klndarj^artcn? Yes No — 

3. now i.umy broth^^rs and sisters do you have? Brothers , Sisters 

4. DO you think you are bettor than most f.tudcnts at doing vorlc, about the 
same, or not as good as mo?t students? (Underline Answer) I 

5. Does the principal of this school know you by natiie? Yes _ No 

6. Have you talked wich a school counselor this school year? Ye? _ Ko _ 

7. Is there any adult at this school you could talk to if you were upset 
or in tupuble? Yes _ No I 

8. Do you think you might want to be a teacher when you grow up? Yes No 

9. Has your moljher or father visited school during this school year? Yes _ 

10. Do you thinlt your teacher likes you? Yes No _ • 

11. If you could choose the kind of school you would go to, would you pick 
one with — (1) All Anglo Students 

(2) All Mexican American or Chicane Students 

(3) A Mixture of Different Kinds of Children 
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12. In the 6th gMdo, liave yoxi studied any thing cbout the Mexican American 
people? Yes No 

13. Are your parents satisfied with the grades you get in school? Yes No 

14. Do you live with both of your parents? 

15. How do your parents feel about you going to school with both Anglo 
and Mexican Aiuericsn students? 

(a) They like it 

(b) They don\t like it ^ , ' 

(c) It doesn't matter to ^ them 
16/ How do you think your school principal feels about Anglo and Mexican^^ 

American students going to the 'same school together? 

(a) He/she likes it 

(b) He/she doesn't like it 

(c) It doesn^t matter to him/her - J i 

17. Do you think Mexican American students in this school cause a lot of / 

trouble? Yes No ^ ' , j 

j 

18. : Are any of the teachers in this school ^unfair to Mexican American i 

students? Yes- No ^ j 

I 

19. Are you afraid of most grn^mups of a different race from you? Yes 

i 

20. Do you think white pcOple are smarter than Mexican American? Yes Np _ 

21. Does your family o\m their home? Yes No | , 

22. Docs your family buy groceries with food stamps or get surplus food? / 



Yes No 
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23. Tn the past v/cck, 4jci you think of any of your school N^ork or homework 
vms fun? *Ves Ifo 

24. Do you like your ti^achcr? Yes "No 

ii 

25. At school, are you hlar.iod for thlngn thv^t just arcn^t youj. fault? Yes No 

26. Is reacUutr and aritHvanatic too hard for you? Yes No 

27. Docs your teacher cijr someone elr»e at school give you special help with 

I, f' > 
your rending? Yes | _ Ko Arithmatic? Yes No . ^ ^ 

28. Are you satisfied wji^th yourself? Yes No \ 



29. Are you afraid or tfcsts? Yes _ No 

30. DO you really feeL you^helong in school? Yes No 

31. Have you had any /i;:;hts in school this year? Yes No 

32. Does your fcLmilJ get a newspaper rej^ularly? Yes No 

33. Does the tcachet spend a lot: of time geLting the class to behave? Yes No 

3A. Do you think yc^u are happy in this school? Yes ""o 

i ' 

35. How do you go to school? 

(a) VJalk or bicycle 
(h) School bus 

(c) Car 

(d) Other 

36. Do you think you are going to college? Yes No 

37. Were you here last' year? Yes No 

If not, where? _^ f 
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QUESnONNATRE FOR PARENTS 



Name Code 



Age Range 



From Local Area 



1. In your JudgTrient, is there satisfaction or dissatisfaction with faculty 
and administration as to the overall" on-going educational program? Tell 
me about it. 



2, Does the power structure have an impact on the direction of the school 
program as a whole? Tell me about it. 



3. Do you feel that the place where the faculty and administration was reared 
and educated have a bearing on the feeling toward children and indeed 
affect the learning of children? 



4. Does the education of the parents affect the aspiration level of achieve- 
ment of the children? ^ 
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5. Vhat jiro solc of tl^.. \:\riiv>,'., you consider go^d yo"^ community? ■ Not 
Goo'l? 



6. TC iJnf-v \v& 



r.n ol^joctr, \;oi'lci you move to another conr-nunity? Tell me 



7. Arc coil scitifiric.n \ iMi the prccerit educational system? 



8. Wiat do you tl.ink about hiUnRual/bicultural "education? 



9. Arc your children receiving equal educational opportunities entitled 
and guaranteed to all children of this country? 



10. DO you bc.licr^'c that the con.T,u«jty should be involved with the on-Koing- 
scliool pro!;r.un? l.'hy? 
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QUESTIONN/\TRE FOR FACULTY AND AlxriNISmTIOK 



Naipe Code 
Sex 



Age Level 



From Local Area 



1. Is there satisfaction vitti faculty^and ndn^iuistration as to tho overall 



on-going edMcational program? Tell ir.c about it. 



2. Does the po^ifer structure have an impact on the school program as a 
whole? Tell nic about.it. 



3. Do you feel that the place where thp -faculty and administration was 
•reared and educated have a bearing on the feelings toward children 
and indeed affect their learning? 



4. Does the education of the parents affect the aspiration level of 
achievement of the children? 
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5. l^»at are some of *the thir.cs you consider good in your community? Not 
Good? 



6. If opporti^nity presented itself, would you move to another job outside 
of education? Would you move to another school system? Wliy? • " 



7. What do you think about bilingual/bicultural education. 



8. ' Are (you) the children of your system receiving equal educational 

opportunities entitled and guaranteed to all children o£ this country. 



9. Do you believe that the community should be involved with the on- 
going overall school program? 



10. How does the future of this school system appear to you? 

7 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR POWER STRUCTURE 



Name Code 
Position J 
Age Range 
From Area 



1. In your judgment, is ther6 satisfaction with ^the faiculty and administration 

• ' ^ / 

of the schools as to'^the direction of on-going , scl^bol prograiTi? . 

/ 

/' 



2, What Impact do you have on the school program? 

/■ 

3. Do you feel ||hat the place where the faculty and administration was reared 
^ and educated have a bearing on feelings toward children and indeed affect 

ttieir education? ' ^ ' , 



4. Does the education level of parents affect the aspfratlon level of 
children? 
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'5. What are some of rlie pluses and minuses of a community of this sise 
locale? • 

I 



6. What cio you think about bilingual/bicultural education? 



7. Are you satisfied vith the present education system? 



8. What do you think of community involvement with the educational 
system? ' 



9. Are the children of this, community receiving equal educational opportunities 
entitled and guaranteed to all children of this country? 



10, How does the education future look for this school system? 



ERIC 
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